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Fortnightly 


Review 


y rete 
HEN a railroad president 
comes out flatly for the 
strengthening of commer- 
dal aviation, for the development 
of another type of transportation 
—that’s news. 

We refer you to the exception- 
ally constructive statement by Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers, president of the 
great Union Pacific Railroad, which 
appeared as an advertisement in 








several national magazines and 
which is reprinted in our news 
columns. 

“Anything which increases the 
speed of communication and 


travel knits the nation more closely 
itogether,”” he said. 

The advocacy of air transport 
expansion by a leading railroad 
president is no more anomalous 
than is the reluctance of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to take 
hold of our air transport problem 
and encourage expansion. If the 
tailroads believe that a strong air 
transport system is desirable to the 
nation’s welfare and defense, one 
would certainly assume that the 
air transport’s guiding and regu- 
‘tory agency in Washington 
would feel likewise. 

In the same breath that we com- 
mend Mr. Jeffers for truly far- 
seeing and patriotic words, we ask 
plaintively why the air transport 
system is not given governmental 
encouragement to become a strong 
arm of the national defense. Where 
is the foresight, the leadership, the 
guidance, that is so much needed 
today to build up an expanding 
system of the most hay "eggs means 
of transportation in Voit 
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Rickenbacker and Frye Urge 


Air Transp 


Frye Sees Feeders as 
Vital to Air Defense; 
Says Industry Ready 

MMEDIATE establishment of feeder 

airlines in the interest of national 
defense and advanced training of pilots 
and technical personnel, is advocated by 
Jack Frye, president of Transcontinental 
& Western Air Inc., in a statement 
answering questions asked him by 
AMERICAN AVIATION 

The subject of feeder line develop- 


ment is especially important at the 
present time,” he said, “first, because 
the nation’s airlines have reached a 


stage of economic development where 
they are ready to undertake expansion, 
and, second, because such an expansion 
of commercial aviation can be mad. to 
accomplish an essential and large part 
of our increased national air defense 
program. 

With public interest currently fo- 
cused on the need of a strengthened air 
service, it is worthwhile to see how 
the airlines can serve this need. The 
outstanding advantage of an expanded 
airline system, as a training school and 
potential supplier to the military serv- 
ices, is the fact that the capital and 
labor expended is economically produc- 
tive, while capital and labor expended 

(Turn to page 12, col. 3) 





Quantity Builder 





William T. Piper 


President of Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Lock Haven, Pa., maker 4 Cub light- 
planes, whose largest U. S. plane pro- 
duction is the subject of | an article in 
the June Fortune Magazine. 





Railroad President Says America 
Needs Air Transport Expansion 


Belief that air transportation should 
be expanded as a national defense need 
came from an unexpected quarter early 
in June despite the continued reluctance 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the 
one agency charged with promoting and 
expanding aviation, to make any ex- 
pansion moves. William M. Jeffers, 
president of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
welcomed the growth of aviation in a 
statement appearing as full page ad- 
vertisements in Newsweek, Business 
Week and Time. 

Although expansion of air facilities 
would seem to react against the inter- 
ests of the railroads, Jeffers took a 
broader view. 

“Cooperation counts for more than 
competition,” he said. ‘What helps 
the country helps all business, and what 
helps business helps the railroads. 

“There can be no doubt, in light of 
world events, that America needs an 


air force second to none. And there 
can be no doubt that supported by the 
cooperation of American industry the 
genius of United States plane builders 
can find ways to meet any demand put 
upon them. 

Attention centers today on the build- 
ing of military ships. As citizens of 
the United States, we stand four square 
behind such a project. 

“As transportation men, we see an- 
other need, which is to strengthen com- 
mercial aviation too. Anything which 
increases the speed of communication 
and travel knits the nation more closely 
together. 

“That is what transportation has been 
doing since the first railroad was built, 
what it must continue to do if America 
is to develop and be secure 

“Some may see in this a diversion of 
business from the rails to the air, which 

(Turn to page 5, col. 2) 


ort Expansion Now 


EAL Head Wants All 
First Class Mail By 
Air. 100.000 Pilots 


TH U. S. should 

class mail to be carried by air 
planes for distances of 100 miles be- 
yond metropolitan areas in order to de- 
velop a peace-time manufacturing and 
air transport industry, to train pilots 
and keep these pilots in service, and to 
put millions of dollars of private capital 
to work, is the belief of Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, president and _ general 
manager of Eastern Air Lines 

Chiding the nation for “missing the 
bus” in the development of civil avia 
tion, the noted Ace of World War I 
urged the government to put thousands 
of pilots to work at once in performing 
a useful service while at the same time 
building up a training and procedure 
experience invaluable for national de- 
fense. He made this plea at the recent 
New England Aviation Conference at 
Hartford, Conn 

Although he did not 
progress made in 


permit all first 


discount the 
aviation during the 


last 20 years, Capt. Rickenbacker said 
he wondered “how many of us recog- 
nize, in spite of what has been done, 
what could have been done’ had we 


had the vision and foresight to see what 
was coming in Europe this year 

“In spite of the fact that today we 
can boast of having the finest air trans- 
port system in the world, I still think 
that we have missed the bus by a long 
way. I thought so for 20 odd years 
I think so more today than I ever did in 
my life. If we had the obstacles to 
overcome that the rest of the nations 
of the world have to overcome to de- 
velop this means of transportation, I 
doubt whether we would have been 
equal to the task 

With borders every hundred or two 
hundred miles, with change of lan- 
guages, change of nationalistic spirits, 
communications, and goodness knows 
what else, including customs, it is a 
question in my mind whether we would 
be able to boast of being equal to what 
was accomplished in the Old World 
with those obstacles that they have had 
confronting them 

So when we say that we have done 
a wonderful job, let's hesitate for a 
moment and think how wonderful that 
job actually is. I say it is a long way 
from being as wonderful as it might 
have been or could have been had we 

(Turn to page 27, col. 1) 
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Grand Rapids Citizens 
Start ‘Flying League’ 


Merchants of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
have organized a non-profit ‘Flying 
League of America’’ which by the 
distribution of “flying stamps” with all 
retail purchases will provide flying 
jessons without cost for any man or 


woman between the ages of 16 and 65. 

Arrangements have been made with 
a local flying school, and the goal is 
no less than 10,000 flying enthusiasts 
with some practical flying experience 
from western Michigan within the next 
12 months.” 

The idea originated with Sam Flet- 
cher, Grand Rapids haberdasher. Among 
directors are John Young, president of 
Hayes Manufacturing Co., and Jack 
Reese, president of Continental Motors 

Corp. 


Howard Hughes Named 


for Chanute Award 


Howard Hughes of Los Angeles has 
been selected to receive the Octave 
Chanute Award for 1940, Maj. James 
H. Doolittle, president of the Institute 
| of the Aeronautical Sciences announced 
| May 26. The award committee cited 
| Hughes “for his skillful use of high 
speed long range aircraft and advanced 
methods of aerial navigation.” The 
Chanute Award is given annually by 
the Institute “for a notable contribu- 
tion made by a pilot to the aeronautical 
sciences.” 

Members of the seven-man committee 
are Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief of 
the Army Air Corps; Rear Adm. J. H. 
Towers, chief of the Navy's Bureau of 
Aeronautics; Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards; Robert H. Hinckley, CAA chair- 
man; Dr. George W. Lewis, research 
director, NACA; Lester D. Gardner, 
executive vice-president of the Institute, 
and Maj. Doolittle. 


SPA TO ST. JOV VITE AGAIN 
Sportsman Group Picks Canadian 
Resort for Rendezvous 

Decision to again rendezvous at St. 
Jovite in Canada for the annual summer 
cruise of the Sportsman Pilots Asso- 
ciation was made at the Spring meeting 
of the group at White Sulphur Springs, 
|W. Va, May 19. 

According to custom for the last 
two years, the eastern group will gather 
at Wings Field near Philadelphia and 
the western group at Wayne County 

} Airport near Detroit for the cruise to 
St. Jovite. Dates for the cruise have 
not been determined. 

SPA members were guests of J. B. 
Pierce Jr. and David S. Géiltinan, 
Charleston, W. Va., members, at a 
cocktail party on May 18 





SAE Aero Papers Presented 
Papers presented at the summer 
meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 
}9-14, included the following: “Altitude 
}8nd the Aircraft Engine,” by Erold 
}P. Pierce, Wright Aeronautical Corp.; 
“The Problem of Valve-Stem and 
| Valve-Head Deposits,” by A. T. Col- 
Well, vice-president, Thompson Prod- 
ucts Inc., and “Volatility Decreases and 
Availability of High Knock Rating 
Aviation Fuels,” by D. P. Barnard, 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and R. 
| B. Cragin, M. W. Kellogg Co. 





2 Virginia Shows Set 
Air meets will be held at two Vir- 
ginia airports during the latter part 
of.June. A show will be presented at 
{tanklin Airport on June 16. On 
Une 23, flyers will attend a meet at 
Emporia Airport. 











Collier Publishing Co.; 


ster, chief of the CAA’s private flying 
section, and A. B. McMullen, chief of 
the CAA’s airport section, have given 
“quite definite assurance” 
will participate in the National Sum- 
mer 
24-28, according to Col. Floyd E. Evans, 
director of 
aeronautics, 
of the aerial event. 
being made for the accommodation of 
a large number of planes 
Grand Rapids and Lansing. 


new administration building at Dallas, 
Tex., 
Aug. 1. 
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Calendar 


June 9-23—3d Annual Southwestern 
Soaring Contest, Wichita Falls, 


ning of Philadelphia 

Municipal Airport. 

June 16—Air Meet, Franklin (Va.) 
Airport. 

June 17-21—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Semi-An- 
nual Meeting, Milwaukee. Wis. 

June 20-22—6th Annual National In- 

tercollegiate Air Tournament, 


Lock Haven, Pa. 
June 21—I.Ae.S. Session on 


NAA General Manager 


June 1 


“Air Trans- 


port and High Altitude Prob- 
lems” at Summer Meeting of 
AAAS. Presentation of Musick 

Trophy, Seattle, 


Memorial 
Wash 


ash. 

June 23—Free Air Show Sponsored by 

40 et 8 Society, Lansing, Mich. 

June 23—Air Meet, Emporia (Va.) 
Airport. 

June 24-26—2d Annual Summer Meet- 

ing of ILAe.S., Hotel Ambassa- 


dor, Los Angeles, Cal. 

June 24-28—National Summer Plane 
Cruise to Michigan. 

June 25—National Intercollegiate Air 
Meet, Long Island Aviation 
Country Club, Hicksville, N. Y. 

June a  _ Days. Municipal 


rt, Syracuse, N. Y. 
June 29 Su y 14—l1lth Annual National 
Gliding & Soaring Contest, El- 
mira, 


June 30—Annual Aircraft Show, Long 


Copyriaht by Harris & Ewing 





y lub, 
pa ws Yl Country Clu Le. Col. G. deFrecst Larner 
July 4- i Show, Municipal Air- , ~~ appointed general manager of 
ort, Denver, Colo. the National Aeronautic Associz 
July 6-1 —Ninety Nines Annual Con- onautic Association. 
vention, Brown Palace Hotel, 


JOBS FOR GRADUATES 
Aviation Offers 5th Largest Number 
of Positions, Investors Syndicate 
Executive Says 


Denver, Colo. 
July 7—3d Annual Air Races & 
Classic, Kalamazoo, Mich 
July 7-9—Ist National Air Congress & 
NAA Convention, Brown Palace 


Alr 


Hotel, Denver, Colo. in Aviation is offering the fifth largest 
futy 1 Nelceat wide "Giaucasnime sumber of steady jobs to June college 
Tenn. §raduates, in erritt, vice-president 
July 14—All-Dixie Air Show, Lovell of Investors Scadionn stated a May 
Field, Chattanooga, Tenn. . ’ aoe ’ 
July 21—Sth Annual Air Show, Ft. 28 in Minneapolis. Plane production, 
Wayne, Ind. aeronautical engineering and piloting 
Aug. a a = are offering immediate jobs, in order 
Building, Dallas, Tex. named, Merrit said. 
Aug. 4—Dedication of Coast Guard “Aviation, in plane production and 
a. Station, Elizabeth City. piloting,” he explained, “is exceeded 
Aug. 11-17—4th Annual Wisconsin in number of graduate job openings this 
NAA Air Tour. le , , aching ngineering 
Aus. 18-19—Air Show Sponsored by ae only by _ teaching, ri tr eg 
Sheldon Chapter of NAA, Ros- usiness administration and salesman- 
coe Turner Field, Sheldon, Ia ship : Aeronautical engineering, 
Sept. on ee which likewise has jumped from vir- 


tually last place in 1939 to fifth place 
this year, is seeking youths with ability 
to create and design.” 


DFC Awarded Posthumously 


ing, Spokane, Wash 
October—Air Line Pilots Association, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, 


Til. 
Oct. 7—Air Line Mechanics Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
7-11—National 


Oct. Safety Congress For First Refuelling Flight 
cua a Stevens Hotel The War Dept. has announced the 
Oct. 17-I9—NASAO’s Annual Conven- posthumous award of the Distinguished 
tion, Louisville, Ky Flying Cross to Virgil Hine, first Lieu- 
os a ge —~— tenant, U. S. Army Air Service, “for 
neering Display of SAE, Hotel extraordinary achievement while par- 
— Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal. ticipating in an aerial flight in con- 


. 17—Wright Brothers Lecture for 
1940. by Dr. Sverre Petterssen 


Cruise ie Notables 
Thomas Beck, president of Crowell- 
Arleen Davis, 
nationally known aviatrix; Grove Web- 


nection with the first successful exper- 
iment in refuelling an airplane in the 
air on June 28-29, 1923.” 





Lombard Chairs I. Ae. S. Meet 

Dr. A. E. Lombard Jr. of California 
Institute of Technology is general 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the second annual Summer meet- 
ing of the Institute of the Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences in Los Angeles, June 24- 
June 26. Three days of afternoon and even- 
ing sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Ambassador in Los Angeles. 


that they 
Plane Cruise to Michigan, 


Michigan's state board of 
and executive chairman a 
Arrangements are N. J. Forms Ist Council 

Gov. A. Harry Moore of New Jersey 
on June 3 announced personnel of a 
state aviation council, made up of 
prominent New Jersey business execu- 
tives, which will cooperate with the 
NAA in carrying out a national pro- 
gram for the development of airports 
and aviation. New Jersey is the first 
state to establish such a council. 


at both 


Dallas Ceremony Aug. 1 
Opening ceremonies for Love Field's 


have been set tentatively for 





Total Air Capacity: 5 R. R. Trains 


The fixed seating capacity of the air transport fleet of the United States is 


equivalent to that of five medium-sized passenger trains, an AMERICAN AVIATION 
analysis shows. 
tion was only 3,877. 
the equivalent of something over 46 railroad coaches. With less than 10 cars 
to a train, five trains would carry all the passengers on all of the airlines at any 
one time with all airlines having a 100% load factor for the moment. 
capacity has risen somewhat since Jan. 
fleet but the total seating capacity is not much over 4,000 at the present. 


On Jan. 1, the total seat capacity of all air transports in opera- 
Taking an 80-passenger railroad coach as a basis, this was 


Seating 
1 with the addition of new planes to the 





COL. LARNER MADE 
NAA GENERAL MGR. 


World War Ace, Active in Aviation 
Since 1917, Accepts Appoint- 
ment, Wilson Announces 
Announcement of Lt. Col. G. de- 
Freest Larner's acceptance of the ap- 
pointment as general manager of the 
National Aeronautic Association, effec- 
tive June 3, was made by Capt. Gill 
Robb Wilson, NAA president, from the 
association's Washington headquarters 


on June 1. 

Col. Larner has been continuously 
identified with aviation since 1917. He 
is a native of Washington, D. C., son 
of the late Robert Martin Larner, news- 
paper correspondent in Washington 
and charter member of the Gridiron 
Club. 

A World War ace, a former banker 
and an economist, Col. Larner has been 
special assistant to Administrator 
Nathan Straus of the U. S. Housing 
Authority since 1938. 

During the World War, Col. Larner 
was a captain in the 103d Pursuit 
Squadron, U. S. Air Corps. He is 
officially credited with the destruction 


of seven enemy planes and was awarded 
the Distinguished Service with 
Bronze Oak Leaf, the Croix de Guerre 
with three palms, and three Silver Star 
citations 

Upon his return to the U. S. in 
1919 he was made chief of pursuit 
training for the Army Air Corps 


Cross 


Col. Larner has approximately 2,000 
flying hours to his .credit and as a 
reserve officer has maintained his fly- 


ing proficiency in the latest Army equip- 


ment. He has a blind flying certificate 
from the Bolling Field school and 
uses beam and radio facilities when 
flying. He holds a lieutenant-colonelcy 


in the Air Corps Reserve 

In the last six years, Col. Larner has 
completed four Air Corps active duty 
training periods of two weeks each and 
recently returned from two weeks fly- 
ing service with the G. H. Q. Air 
Force at Langley Field. In Oct. 1939, 
he made a confidential survey and re- 
port for the chief of the Air Corps on 
the aviation expansion program. 


Maj. Ennis to Fort Monroe 


Maj. Arthur I. Ennis, chief of the 
information division, public relations 
section of the Army Air Corps in 


Washington, has been ordered to duty 
with the staff and faculty of the Coast 


Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va., 

transfer effective Aug. 1. Maj. Ennis’ 
successor has not been named. 
Col. Duncan to Greece 

Lt. Col. E. W. Duncan, air officer 

for the Eighth Corps Area, Ft. Sam 

Houston (Tex.) since Oct. 26, 1939, 


has been transferred for duty as mili- 


tary attache at Athens, Greece. Previ- 
ously Col. Duncan served at March 
Field, Riverside, Cal., and at Kelly 


Field, Tex 





Seeking Adventure 


Miss Alma Helfin, well-known 
pilot and free lance writer, and 
Miss Margie McQuin, employed by 
Piper Aircraft Corp., expect to 
leave Lock Haven, Pa., this month 
on an 8,000-mile aerial tour in a 
50-hp. Piper Cub with Nome, Alaska, 
the most distant point in their 
itinerary. Gov. Ernest Gruening of 
Alaska has sent the girls a message 
of welcome and invited them to 
visit him during their trip. Miss 
Heflin has agreed to write a book, 
“Substitute for Adventure,” for 
“Atlantic Monthly Press” and has 
tentatively accepted several re- 
quests for magazine articles. 
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500,000 PLANES A 
YEAR SEEN BY ’60 


Ernest R. Breech Predicts Volume 
Sales for Private Ships in Near 
Future 


Ernest R. Breech, vice-president of 
General Motors Corp. and chairman of 
the board of North American Aviation 
Inc. predicted at the National Aviation 
Forum in Washington May 29 that the 
volume of airplane production will 


reach 100,000 units a year within 10 
years, and 500,000 a year in 20 years. 
He also predicted that when any 


company can produce and sell 10,000 
private airplanes in one year it will find 
itself in a position to bring the present 
plane selling for from $5,000 to $7,500 
down to a price of not more than 
$1,500. 


Expressing his complete faith in the 
future of private airplanes, the well 
known industrialist urged the develop- 
ment on the part of the government of 
proper landing strips and landing fields 
along highways and said he believed 
the aviation industry in a few years 
“will be able to pay its own way the 
same as the automobile has been able 
to pay its way.” 

“Any sums expended by the federal 
government in enabling individuals to 
secure sufficient knowledge to fly a 
private airplane will be repaid many 
times in the future,” he said. “I do 
not think that I need argue the point 
that if this nation had 200,000 student 
pilots and the productive facilities to 
produce 50,000 airplanes a year, no 


toreign dictator would be in a hurry 
to make demands of any nature on this 
country.” 















Capital Fleet Service 


to 


WASHINGTON 





Douglas Schedules Now 
Extended to Milwaukee 
and Norfolk with 


AIR HOSTESS SERVICE 
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For the Empire Training Plan 





craft being 


Shown standing in front of the Noorduyn Norseman, military 
delivered to the Royal Canadian Air Force, are R. B. C. Noorduyn (left), vice- 
president and general manager of Noorduyn Aviation Ltd., Montreal, and J. R. 
Chadborn, who has been the company’s chief inspector since the start Of opera- 
tions five years ago. Designed and built by the Noorduyn company, the Norse- 
man is one of the most completely Canadian units for the Empire Training 
Plan. This service version of the well-known Canadian bush transport ship is 
equipped with complete facilities for training in navigation, wireless Operation 
and signaling. Engine is a 550-hp. Pratt & Whitney Wasp. Noted in the photo 
are the Noorduyn ski undercarriage with bakelite shod skiis and internal trim- 
ming gear. 


Defense Program Rushed; Dr. Mead, 
E. S. Taylor and T.P. Wright Named 


Aireraft. Engine Problems to Be Ironed Out First. Then Trainers and Bombers; 
Many Uncertainties in Plans So Far 














Although specific information and Others appointed to date are: Dr 
details were generally lacking, de- Theodore van Karman, director of 
velopments occurred with rapidity the Guggenheim Laboratory of Cali- 
during the last fortnight in the fornia Institute of Technology; Dr. 
government's vast program of air- Clark B. Millikan, professor of aero- 
craft building and pilot training. nautics, and Dr. A. E. Lombard, both 

First problem to be tackled, it has of California Institute of Technology 
been learned, is aircraft engine pro- Appropriations were moving through 
duction and a detailed program was Congress with expectation that funds 
expected as this issue went to press. will be available in the near future 
Production of trainers is second in A great many uncertainties remained 
line for attention, to be followed by in the entire program, but one thing 

: became clear: that the President is de- 
production of bombers. . termined to keep control of the pro- 

The President appointed a National gram in the White House. The key 
Defense Advisory Commission which man there is William H. McReynolds 
is now beginning to function al- a special assistant to the President 
though no plan of action has been Hundreds of communities sent rep- 
forthcoming. There is no chairman  resentatives to Washington in a mass 
and it is understood that the Presi- endeavor to get aircraft factories, but 
dent will actually “run the show there seemed little likelihood that any 

On the commission are s. W. P great expansion of plant capacity 
Knudsen, vice president of General would take place immediately, and that 
Motors Corp. who will deal with pro- if and when such expansion occurs, 
duction: Edward R Stettinius Jr existing companies will do the ex- 
chairman of the board of U. S. Steel: panding Branch factories and parts 
Ralph Budd, railroad executive; Ches- Plants probably will be built in the 
ter Davis, member of the Federal Re- Midwest. 
serve Board; Leon Henderson, member , , 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- While the Civ Aeronautics 
mission; Harriet Elliott, dean of women Authority announced its summer pro- 
of the University of North Carolina’s gram (reported on page 12 this issue) 
Woman's College; and Donald M. Nel- the Army training program was still 
son, procurement officer of the Treas- in an intangible stage awaiting com 
ury Dept. a pletion of a legislative program. 

The advisory commission is not to ’ aaa 
be confused with the Council of Na- 
tional Defense which was set up by s 
Congress in 1916 and is ceineniede of Sw eeping 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior 


Agriculture, Commerce and Labor 
Meantime Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau bowed out of the 
aircraft picture in favor of Knudsen, 
although Morgenthau will have con- 
tinued charge of aircraft sales to the 


Pending before Congress after being 
reported out to the Senate by the Sen- 
ate banking and currency committee 


Allies. is a bill (S-3938) greatly increasing the 

George Jackson Mead, former vice authority of the Reconstruction Fi- 
president of United Aircraft Corp. and nance Corporation in participation of 
now vice chairman of the National @tional defense activities. The bill 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, allows the RFC to make loans to, or 
has been loaned to the National De- Purchase the capital stock of, cor- 


porations for the purpose of acquiring 
and carrying strategic and critical ma- 
terials and for plant construction, ex- 
pansion, and equipment and working 
capital to be used in the manufacture 


fense Advisory Commission and is thus 
the key man in the government's pic- 
ture as far as aviation is concerned. S. 
Paul Johnston, also of NACA, is with 


Mead. 

Two important appointments were ~~ Getenes =cquipment and 
made by Mead, one for aircraft en- The bill also provides that when re- 
gines and one for airplanes. For quested by Federal Loan Administrator 


engines the specialist is Prof. Edward Jesse Jones, with the President's ap- 


Story Taylor, of Massachusetts In- Proval, the RFC may create or organize 
stitute of Technology, and for air- CFPorations with power to acquire 
planes the expert is T. P. Wrigh: and carry strategic and critical ma- 
. - ; ea terials; to purchase land, to purchase, 
vice-president of Curtiss-Wright uid and expand plants, and to pur- 


Corp. and an internationally known 


aeronautical engineer. 


chase equipment and machinery for 
the manufacture of national defense 


equipment and 


government agency 


The RFC would determine 


directly 
full capacity of private activity is ab 
sorbed, 
somewhat alarmed at 
ing provisions of the bill 











Roy Martin Succeeds 


Graddick; Air Mail 


to Go Under Purdum 


The air mail division of the Pog 
Office Dept. will be transferred op 
June 16 from the office of First Assist. 
ant Postmaster General to that of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster Genera! 
where it was prior to Aug. 1938. First 
Assistant Postmaster General W. w 
Howes. who has had supervision of the 
air mail, resigned recently effective 
June 15 

According to plans as this issue 
to press, the present Second Assi 
Ambrose O’Connell, will become 
Assistant succeeding Howes. The 
ent Fourth Assistant, Smith W r- 
dum, will become Second Assistant 
with air mail as one of his responsj- 
bilities 

Roy W. Martin, in charge of the fifth 
division of Railway Mail Service a 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed super. 
intendent of the air mail division suc. 


went 
stant 
First 
pres. 





ceeding Charles P. Graddick, who re. 
signed a few weeks ago to go with 
United Air Lines Martin already has 
sumed his 


duties 


Bills Introduced 
to Give CAA Control 
of Pickup, Giro Lines 





Bills were introduced in both H 
of Congress during the last two weeks 
to give the CAA jurisdiction over ex 
perimental air mail operations, whic 
include All American Aviation's pick 
up service and Eastern Air Lines’ aut 
giro schedules at Philadelphia 

Rep. Clarence Lea (D., Cal.) i 
duced a bill (H. R. 9899) in the Hous 
and Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) 
similar measure (S 1075) 1 
Senate 

A recent CAA examiner's 1 
stated that the CAA does not 
jurisdiction over All American's 
and the company has now suspended 
service because it does not have 
tificate. Both AAA and EAI 
menced operations under the Act 
Apr. 15, 1938, the so-called “exp 
mental” law 


Gregor FDB-1 ¢ completed 





Canadian Car & Foundry C Ft 
William, Ont., has completed the “first 
Canadian-built fiighter-dive bomber 
the Gregor FDB-1, single-seat biplane 
with 750-hp. engine The plane will 
be flown to Mexico, where the m- 
pany has a plant, and Central Ar 





gen- 
The 


ca, according to Leonard A. Peto 
eral manager and vice president 
FDB-1 was pictured in AMERICAN 
AVIATION, May 15. 1939 


RFC Bill W ‘ond Give Get 
Power to Build and Operate Plants 


lease such 





supplies; to 
to private corporations; and i 
finds it necessary for 4 
to engage in such 
to itself (RFC) engage in 
The RFC may make 


plants 
the President 


manufacture 
manufacturing 


loans or purchase capital stock of any 
such corporation for any 


purposes re 
defense program 
the terms 


lated to the national 


conditions and maturities of suc) 
loans 

Despite Administration statement 
that the government will not enteé 


into manufacturing unless thé 


interests have beer 
the widesweep 


industry 


Oil Firm Buys Grumman 
Gillies Aviation Corp., Hicksville, N 


Y., has announced the sale of a Grum: 
man G-21A 
Oil Co., 


to Superio 


; 


amphibian 
of Houston, Tex. 
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Al Williams Calls for Unified Air 
Force, Hits Lack of Defense Plan 


Names Army and Navy Air Services ‘Messenger Boys’ and Criticizes 
Administration for Dawdling With Preparations 


Maj. Al Williams, one of the na- 
tion’s noted pilots and manager of the 
aviation department of Gulf Oil Co., 
called for a unified air force distinct 
fom Army and Navy control, and 
criticized the present administration for 
dawdling on air defense preparations, 
jn the principal address at the National 
Aviation Forum banquet May 29. The 
address was broadcast over a national 
network of NBC. 

I believe that it is the sheerest 
folly to paint a vision of adequate de- 
fense until we have, as the first essen- 
tial, a separate and independent air 
force which can plan, develop, and 
yperate real American airpower with- 
ut interference and restraint from the 
Army and Navy,” he said 

The complete answer, as I see it, 
is (and I can almost feel the gallant 
spirit of General Billy Mitchell at my 
shoulder as I say these words): The 
United States must have a separate air 
force under a three-way Department of 


National Defense—Army, Navy and 
Air. The development of true Amer- 


ican air power must no longer be left 
in the jealous hands of the land Army 
and the sea Navy and politicians. To 
do so is to court the present plight of 
England, and eveniuai disaster.” 

Using fiery words throughout the 
30-minute talk, Maj. Williams bitterly 
criticized the administration. opening 
his blast with this statement: “For 
five years, this administration has per- 
sistently meddled in international 
power politics and, at the same time, 
failed to provide an adequate national 
defense system for the country. 

“According to military experts, about 
18 months of emergency effort would 
be required to equip and train an 
American Army competent in size an‘ 
power to rate consideration as a first- 
class fighting force. Woefully deficient 


in anti-aircraft gums of all calibers 
strategic reserves mechanized and 
motorized equipment and lacking 


even the cloth to make uniforms for an 
army—that, fellow Americans, is the 
status of the battle efficiency of the 
United States Army 

‘I say that there is not one squadron 
of American Army or Navy planes 
capable of meeting the performance 
of the British ‘Spitfires’ or the Ger- 
man ‘Messerschmitts’ and ‘Heinkels.’ 
In the face of this disgraceful account- 
ing. our politicians are following the 
death march of British admirals in 
preventing the full development of 
real American airpower by opposing 
the creation of a unified, separate air 
force. Our aircraft production has 
been muddled through the adminis- 
tration’s persistent dumping of every- 
thing to the Allies.” 

The American first line of national or 
hemispheric defense is to be found in 
American airpower, he said, not in 
warships, ‘‘and not in the two tiny air 
services which act as ‘messenger boys’ 
for the Army and Navy 

"The failure of British seapower— 
the greatest seapower in the world—to 
cut the line of German sea communi- 
cations through the Skagerrak, because 


of German airpower, was the death 
knell of seapower as any nation’s first 
line of defense 

Airpower dominates the European 
war and spells the difference between 
victory and defeat, he said. “None but 
the politically blind could fail to see 
this. None but the blind could re- 
fuse to recognize that airpower al- 
ready has relegated land and sea- 
power to secondary positions in this 
war None but those who will not 
see could refuse the prime lesson of 
this war: the need for airpower, built 
and administered as an independent 
avm of national defense, compar- 
able to the Army and Navy 

“No matter where we look, airpower 
holds the trump cards. This is a fact 
not a theory. The United States can 
build American airpower only by en- 
trusting its development to _ special- 
ists From the lessons of this war 
seapower never will be used again, b* 
sane commanders, within the range of 
shore-based aircraft." 

The first need of all, Maj. Williams 
said, is a national air defense policy 
laying down the principles of our 
needs which, in every event, must en 
compass a s¢parate and unified air 
force. From there on we will need 
aeronautical research to find out what 
kind of airplanes and engines must be 
built. We will need a flight-training 
program. Then—and only then — 
comes the mass production program. 


These are the three timing gears of 
airpower: (1) Research, (2) pilot 
training, and (3) production. Let one 


of them falter, and airpower becomes 
air confusion.” 


CAA Lets Gravelly Point Contract 

The CAA on May 24 announced 
award of a contract to John McShain 
Inc., of Philadelphia, for the terminal 
building, one hangar and heating plant 


at Washington National Airport, 
Gravelly Point. McShain’s bid, lowest 
of three, was $2,177,200. The com- 


pany is given 160 days from the date 
of notice to proceed to complete the 
terminal building and heating plant, 
and 180 days to complete the hangar 
To pay the $2,177,200, the CAA is 
getting $1,540,000 from the Public 
Works Act of 1938, and $637,200 from 
the WPA 





Railroad President 








(Continued from page 1) 

at first thought would seem to work 
against our self-interest. That is a 
narrow view. It ignores the fact that 
in timres like these cooperation counts 
for more than competition, and that 
intelligent self-interest starts with hav- 
ing the nation strong. 

“On that basis we welcome the 
growth of aviation, and to the speeding 
of its expansion program we pledge full 
cooperation of our management and our 


road.” 





CAA Reorganization Postponed to June 30 
Reorganization of the Civil Aeronautics Authority and abolition of the offices 


of members of the Air Safety Board will become effective June 30. 


The date 


Was originally set for June 11 but Congress rushed through an extension of 


time the day before the shift was to take place. 


On June 30 the Civil Aero- 


nautics Authority becomes the Civil Aeronautics Board within the framework 


of the Dept. of Commerce. 


As this issue 


The administrator becomes the administrator of 
civil aeronautics. reporting to the secretary of commerce. 
Board functions and personnel will be shifted to the Civil Aeronautics 


The Air Safety 
Board. 


goes to press the President had not sent the name of Robert H. 


Hinckley, CAA chairman, to the Senate for the position of assistant secre- 
tary of commerce, as he indicated he would do a month ago. Thus the con- 
fused and uncertain situation which has prevailed since reorganization was 


} 4mnounced continues. 
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NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
TAKES ANOTHER 


Step Forward 


AIR SERVICE INAUGURATED JUNE Ist 
BETWEEN TWIN CITIES AND DULUTH 


Mouth of the iron range, gateway to a vast vacationland, 
America’s second largest shipping port, Duluth becomes 
a terminal on Northwest Airlines’ fast growing air map. 
With 10-passenger Lockheeds flying two round trips 
daily, travel time to the Head-Of-The-Lakes shrinks to one 
hour. The speed, convenience and economy of flying are 
already creating, on this new front, fresh opportunities in 
business and pleasure for those who travel by air... 
Northwest Airlines is proud to announce this latest step 
in its policy of bringing the advantages of air travel to new 
centers of population in an ever widening territory. 
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Vital Step in 


National Defense W. B. Stout Says 


The present volume production of 
lightplanes marks the public’s contact 
with the “second coming of aviation,” 
a new era by which volume production 
will bring about lower priced planes 
so simple to operate that the average 
person will own and operate them like 
automobiles, William B. Stout, avia- 
tion pioneer and president of Stout 
Engineering Laboratories Inc., Detroit, 
told the National Aviation Forum in 
Washington May 27. 

“Europe has realized that for pro- 
tection, transport must be through the 
air, and future civilizations will be laid 
out at the expense of railroads and 
roads, automobiles or freight cars to 
carry goods, people and the mails al- 
most completely by air,” he said. 

“We must multiply many times any 
previous ideas we have had regarding 
the volume of small plane production. 
We are now making planes by the tens. 
We should shortly be making them by 
the hundreds per day, and eventually 
by the thousands, to more than com- 
pare with present automobile _pro- 
duction. 

“Present day planes have a number 
of glaring deficiencies—the first being 
vision for safety, which is a fault both 
in the air and in landing and take-off. 
Automobile one-plane vision will not 
do for aircraft whose pilot must be 
able to see in all directions with a 
minimum of maneuvering of the plane. 
Landing is too much of a chore for 
a novice. 

“Planes must stall at a given point 
and this is the hardest maneuver @ 
pilot will ever have to learn. On land- 
ing he must look out to the side in- 
stead of where he is going. if he is 
to see anything. Vision must be a 
first item, improved many fold 

“Construction is today too expensive, 
both in first cost and maintenance; 
materials are too short-lived for out- 
of-door storage, and hangar rents are 
too high for many who otherwise could 
own ships. These things. however. and 
others, will be completely taken care 
of very shortly. Once we get volume 
coming through the factories, instru- 
ments and accessories will come down 
to automobile instrument and acces- 
sory costs, an automatic pilot will be 
available for $10. a combination bank- 
and-turn, rate-of-climb and other in- 
struments for a similar sum as it will 
be obviously impossible to make a 
thousand-dollar airplane with fifteen- 
hundred dollars worth of instruments. 
“Parts of the plane will get better 
for less cost as volume increases. 
“One hundred horsepower engines, 
Weighing 100 lbs., will be available for 
$100 or less. In the new planes one 
will be able to land in smaller fields. 
over higher trees and onto rougher 
ground in bumpier air and in stiffer 
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cross winds with less skill of piloting 
than ever before, and yet walk away. 

“It is not a joke to say that event- 
ually the wings must detach so that 
the owner may have a motor car to 
use on the streets until he is ready 
to don his wings and take-off again 
from the airport. 

“We can now obtain a portable one- 
way radio suitable for approaches for 
@ very small amount. When volume 
arrives, even the flivver plane will be 
equipped with two-way radio by neces- 
sity for safety—but this will have to 
be in a weight of less than 20 pounds 
and at not much more than a dollar 
a pound. 

“All of these things which the flivver 
plane must have cannot be had by 
building cheaper or flimsier stuff but 
only by the production of large quan- 
tities. Production alone in these quan- 
tities will bring about much better 
planes at lower costs. 

“If in the next three years, by a 
government encouragement program 
we can have 100,000 private owners 
flying these planes we will not only 
have a vast reserve of pilots trained 
in the beginnings. but a vast army 
of small air transport ships which by 
a small use of intelligence in our de- 
fenmse branches can be made of great 
military value. The flivver plane, while 
not a final solution, is the next step 
toward getting all America into the 
air and conscious of its obligations 
aloft.” 


Committee Finds Penn 
Air Dept. ‘Extravagant’ 


Pennsylvania’s Bureau of Aeronautics 
during the period 1935-1939 was “con- 
ducted in an extravagant and ineffici- 
ent manner, with a considerable waste 
of public funds,” reports the State's 
Joint Committee for the Investigation 
of Aeronautics after the completion of 
its duties. Total cost of the Bureau 
from the start of the fiscal year, 1935- 
1936, to Jan. 1, 1939, was $1,614,188.61, 
the Committee finds, while belief is 
indicated that aviation should not 
cost Pennsylvania more than $35,000 
annually. 

Recommendation is made that the 
Bureau of Aeronautics be removed 
from the Dept. of Revenue and placed 
either in the Dept. of Commerce or in 
the Dept. of Military Affairs. Urging 
that the Bureau consist of one com- 
missioner and two deputy commis- 
sioners, the committee suggested the 
appointment of Col. A. H. Stackpole of 
Harrisburg, vice president of AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES, as the 
man best qualified for commissioner. 


Connecticut Aviation 

Connecticut's place in aviation is 
given prominent attention in a re- 
cent issue of Yankee, a monthly pub- 
lication devoted to New England. 
Featured in the special issue are ar- 
ticles by Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin of 
Connecticut and Harvey L. Williams, 
first chairman and now eng'neering 
consultant of the Connecticut Aero- 
nautical Development Commission. 
Williams reports aviation manufactur- 
ing payrolls of the state exceed $1,000,- 
000 monthly. 


Porterfield CP-65 Gets TC 
The CAA has issued aircraft specifi- 
cation 720, dated May 14, covering type 
certificate 720 to Porterfield Aircraft 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo., for model CP- 
65, 2PCLM. 





Honorary Certificate No. 1 
The President has signed S-2735, 
authorizing the CAA to issue hon- 
orary pilot certificate No. 1 to Or- 
ville Wright. The bill was passed 
on July 6 by the House, having 
previously received Senate approval. 

















SPA at White Sulphur Springs 


— 





Members of the Sportsman Pilots As- 
sociation gathered recently at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., for a program 
of entertainment and business sessions. 
The above White Sulphur Newsphotos 
by Cummins show some of the SPA 
members who flew to attend the 
meeting. 

1, Walter C. Davis of Richmond, Ind. 
(right), and his passenger, William C. 
Huber, Dayton, O., shortly after they 
landed. 2. Mr. and Mrs. Cass Hough of 
Plymouth, Mich., look into the hills 
they have just flown over. 3. Mr. and 
Mrs. William M. Packer of Detroit are 
greeted by M. C. Clay of Roanoke, Va. 
Mr. Packer, a vice-president of Packard 
Motor Car Co., had a new Packard 
placed at his disposal from the moment 





he and Mrs. Packer stepped out of 


their Beechcraft. 4. SPA _ secretary, 
C. W. Warrington of Washington, is 
pictured in front of his new Howard 
before taking off following the spring 
rendezvous, 

5. Managers of the Greenbrier Airport 
who greeted the SPA flight look over 
their maps. Carlton C. Clark, chief 
mechanic and service supervisor, is at 
the left, while Charles 0. Tate, general 
manager and chief instructor, is on the 
right. 6. Mrs. Lawrence M. Schmidlapp 
(left) and Mrs. Charles A. Hinsch of 
Cincinnati sit one out while waiting 
for a cab to take them from the airport 
to The Greenbrier a moment or two 
after they had landed at the West Vir- 
ginia resort. 





WINGS FOR RELIEF 
New Organization Will Raise Funds 
for Planes for Humanitarian 
Purposes 

Relief Wings. a newly formed or- 
ganization to raise funds for humani- 
tarian relief planes, has established 
headquarters at 342 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Churchmen who will serve 
as an advisory committee on humani- 
tarian policy are George A. Buttrick, 
Presbyterian; Allan K. Buttrick. Con- 
gregationalist; Rufus Jones, Quaker; 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Baptist; Elmore 
McKee. Episcopal; Ralph Sockman 
Methodist; E. C. Scherer, Lutheran; 
John Haynes Holmes, Unitarian: Rabbi 
Isidore B. Hoffman; William Callahan 
of the Catholic Worker and T. Z 
Koo of the World Student Christian 
Union and YMCA. 

Relief Wings has a technical aero- 
nautical advisory committee to pass on 
aviation equipment, personnel and 
principles of operation, with Capt. Gill 
Robb Wilson, NAA president, as chair- 
man, and composed of Ralph Damon 
vice-president — operations, American 
Airlines: Charles H. Babb, airplane ex- 
porter; R. C. Oertel, manager, aviation 
sales division, Standard Oil Co., of 
N. J., and members of the foreign op- 
erations division of Pan American 
Airways. 


Antarctic Altitude Record 

On a hop to measure cosmic rays 
before the permanent night of the 
South Polar regions, a Beechcraft 
plane with the Snow Cruiser climbed 
to 21,050 feet, establishing what is 
thought to be a new altitude record 
in the intense cold of the Antarctic, 
according to information received 
from the Byrd expedition by Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana. The pilot, T. A. 
Petras, and observer, Clyde Griffith, 
reported temperature at the altitude 
was 45 degrees below zero. 


Aeronautical Charts 


New additions of aeronautical charts 
are now available from the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D.C 
and from recognized dealers at major 
airports. Pilots are warned not to use 
old charts when new editions are avail- 
able. 


New Edition of Regional Aeronautical 
Chart 

8-M. May 1940. Scale 1:1,000,000. Size 
26” x 43”. Located in latitude 38°-44 
north and longitude 90°-102° west, cov- 
ering an area of about 250,000 sq. mi 
Gives an accumulation of changes since 
the last edition. 


New Edition of Sectional Aeronautical 
Chart 


WICHITA. Apr. 1940. Size 20x44’. 
Located in latitude 36°-38° north and 
longitude 96°-102° west, covering an 
area of about 53,000 so. mi, Civil alr- 
Ways and accumulation of other 
changes included 





Insuring Insurance 


One aviation insurance company 
is determined to hedge on all fu- 
ture reorganizations of the gov- 
ernment’s agency for civil aviation 
Weary of re-wording its policies 
every time a new agency is formed 
—a costly procedure when new 
forms have to be printed—U. §S 
Aviation Underwriters has now in- 
serted the following clause in its 
contracts which it hopes is 4 
clause to cover all contingencies: 
“The term Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority whenever empioyed in this 
policy shall be held to mean the 
duly constituted authority of the 
United States of America having 
jurisdiction over civil aviation.” 
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. Coast 

‘malo Not until you have experienced the effortless surge of the The CESSNA TS0 TWIN flies easily with either engine . . . gives j 

aval CESSNA T50 TWIN’S short, quick takeoff and swift, easy climb complete peace of mind for “over the weather” flying . . . yet 

wutial 42 you fully appreciate the calm assurance of safety and this beautiful twin-engined plane can be purchased and operated 
dependability that belongs to those who fly CESSNAS. within the price range of a single-engined airplane of com- 

sat parable performance and appointments. 

ince mivengined ee on wll coiing ap, pemeione warenegs With increasing business tempo and plant decentralization pro- 

eel = and surprisingly economical operation resulted in oe selec- grams necessitating operations over wider territories it is doubly | 

tion of a number of CESSNA TSO TWINS by the Civil Aero- necessary to increase the effectiveness of key personnel. Com- 
nvand  2autics Authority for the use of their Airways Engineering pany ownership of a CESSNA T50 TWIN provides the ultimate in 
i air- Séction in patrolling airway radio facilities under adverse fast, comfortable executive transportation, free from airline 


other 
weather conditions where utter reliability and easy-flying char- route and schedule limitations. Too, valuable business prestige 


acteristics are essential. is secured through ownership of multi-engined equipment. 


1750 “Jwin or Ginmaster ? 


Complete, int ting catalogs describing both the CESSNA TSO TWIN Personal Transport and 
the CESSNA AIRMASTER single-engined models are available upon request. Complete structural 
details and specifications of the TSO TWIN are given in Catalog E. The single-engined AIR- 
MASTER, official winner of the title ‘The World's Most Efficient Airplane,” and favorably known 
wherever airplanes fly for its speed, economy, comfort and easy-flying characteristics, is com- 
pletely described in Catalog F. A request on your business letterhead will bring either booklet 
to you by return mail 





NA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Wichita : Kansas ,u.S.f1. 
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Forum’s Show at Bolling Drew Thousands 


Among feature attractions during the 
National Aviation Forum in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 26-29, were the aircraft 
and equipment exhibit and the christ- 


‘ening of one of TWA’s new Boeing 
| Stratouners at 


BKoliing Field, Ana- 
costia, D. C. 
At top is a general aerial view of 


Bolling Field showing the line-up of 


, military and commercial planes which 


were viewed by the thousands of spec- 
tators. An exhibit of engines and 





The National Aviation Forum held 
in Washington May 26-29 under spon- 
sorship of the National Aeronautic 
Association, while failing to draw 
crowds to the three days of meetings, 
drew the attention of the nation’s 
capital to aviation progress and pro- 
vided a magnet for huge crowds at 


\ Bolling Field for the aeronautical show 


and display of military and commercial 


* aircraft. 


Planned before the focal point of the 
nation had been turned to national de- 


+fense by the German invasion of Hol- 


land and Belgium, the forum came at 
a time when aviation people were busy 
night and day on emergency matters. 
But despite the poor attendance at the 


equipment was housed in the two 
large hangars at the field. 

Lower left photo shows Mrs. Robert 
H. Hinckley, wife of the chairman of 
the CAA, clipping a strand of colored 
ribbon to christen TWA’s new Strato- 


liner. Left to right in the photo are 
Smith W. Purdum, second assistant 
postmaster general; R. H. Simpson, 


Chicago industrialist; Chairman Hinck- 
ley; T. B. Wilson, chairman of the TWA 
board (behind Mrs. Hinckley), and Col. 


Aviation Forum Draws Crowds to Show 


and Banquet But Not to Speeches 


meetings, the forum received consider- 
able radio network time and the public 
flocked to see the biggest display of 
planes ever held in the capital. The 
banquet which climaxed the forum drew 
850 persons, one of the largest single 
aviation affairs ever held. 

Although the aeronautical show at 
Bolling Field was of far less interest 
to the industry itself than the show 
arranged for Congress in January, the 
public found much of interest that it 
had never seen in one place before. A 
hundred industry companies _ partici- 
pated, while one hangar was filled with 
exhibits by government agencies. Capt. 
C. S. Irvine, on leave from the Army 
Air Corps, was in charge of the show. 
Bad weather immediately preceding the 





E. W. Hill, commanding officer at Boll- 


ing Field. More than 
inspected the four-engine 
during the exhibition. 


100,000 persons 
transport 


A corner in one of the large hangars 
was filled with propellers, engines and 
other equipment (lower right) as a 
part of the forum’s big exhibit. (Top 
and lower right photos by Harris & 
Ewing; lower left, TWA photo by 
Ankers). 


show kept many private pilots from fy 
ing their ships into Washington 
Attendance at the meetings in the 
Commerce Bldg. never went above 100 
at any one time, while the average was 


considerably below this figure. The ses 
sions nevertheless provided a medium 
of expression for many well known 
leaders in aviation 

Thomas H. Beck, president of 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., was 
general chairman of the forum His 


own personal staff from the publishing 


concern was on hand to aid the NAA 
organization in arrangements. Beck 
was toastmaster at the banquet, the 


speakers being Maj. Alford J. Williams 
of Gulf Oil Co., Postmaster General 
James A. Farley, and Gill Robb Wil 
son, president of NAA. On the dais 
were 40 Latin American diplomatic 
and consular representatives, U. S$ 
officials, and prominent industry leaders 


1% More Speed Would 
Save Lines $200,000 


in Year—E. P. Warner 


The 
the economics of 
was emphasized by Edward P. War 
CAA member, at the New Eng 
Aviation Conference at Hartford, C 
recently 

‘If by aerodynamic improvement, by 
cleaning up the airplane by 
tunnel work we could increase 
speed of transport airplanes in 


importance of aerodynami 
air transporta 

















United States one mile an hour 
ing speed—less than Il of increase— 
there would result a reduction in ag- 
gregate operating cost on the domesti 
airlines of about $200,000 a year 


speaking, a saving of 
parasite drag, to put it in 
the terms of the designer, would be 
worth approximately $100,000 a year 
on the present volume of operation 


“Roughly 
per cent in 


reduction in struc- 
way of the bare 
worth $150,000 a 
there had 
aircraft 


“A one per cent 
tural weight in the 
structure would be 
year by the time 
complete turnover in 

“An increase of one per cent 
peller efficiency would be worth ) 
where around $125,000 a year in pure 
economic terms 


been 





4. Die as Navy Cargo 
Plane Crashes in Test 


Four employes of Douglas Aircraft 
Co. Inc Santa Monica, Cal wer 
killed, June 1, when a nine-ton Doug- 
las DC-5 transport plane crashed near 
the Los Angeles airport while being 
tested for the Navy 





The dead were Harry E. Bogen, pi 
and Marine Corps reserve officer; W 
liam M. Benson, co-pilot; James Dale 
Jewart, inspector, and Walter M. Mul- 
vania, crew chief 

The $110,000 twin-engined 
winged craft, one of seven bui 
use at the Anacostia Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C 






from control during take-off 
about 200 feet before the final 

Following study of the 
material available after the accident 
Carl A. Cover, Douglas vice-president 
and general manager, indicated tha 
“the accident to the Navy cargo R3D- 
airplane was caused by crossed 
in the control system which 
fered with the pilot’s ability t 
erly control the airplane af 
take-off Investigations will be « 
tinued to explain how the cro 
control cables escaped detection 
the many checks and inspecti 
which every new airplane is 
prior to its 


Parts and 


cables 











subjecte 


first flight 


‘Extreme Vigilance’ Urged 
appeal to every American 
against possible sabotage Dy 
interests or elements opposed 
to the security of this nation” was 
made to his employes late in May by 
Donald W. Douglas, president of Doug- 
Aircraft Co Santa Monica, Ca 
letter mailed to the resi- 
18,000 of | 


An 
guard 
“alien 


las 
In a signed 
dences of approximately 
employes. Couglas urged extreme vi 
lance and said, “anyone not in sym- 
pathy with the government of 

Uv. § with its defense program 
with this company’s activities should 
get out.” 





40 V-166’s Built for France 
Forty Vought-Sikorsky dive bomb- 
ers of the V-166 type have been built 
for the French government by Vought- 


Sikorsky Aircraft Div. of United Air- 
craft Corp., Stratford, Conn., accord- 
ing to company officials The V-166 


is similar to the SB2U-2’s used by the 
Uv. S 


Canada Appoints Air Minister 


C. G. Power, Canadian Postmaster- 
General, has been appointed Canada’s 
first Air Minister. His official cabinet 


ranking is Minister of National Defence 


for Air. James Duncan of Toronto 1 
deputy-minister of the new depart- 
ment 
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HERE ARE a few types of ships 
recently added to the U.S. Navy 
fleet. Each is equipped with a 
manifolding system of light- 
weight stainless steel, resistant 
to corrosion and oxidation. U. 


S. Navy Official Photographs. 









STAINLESS? 


Because stainless is both strong and 
fatigue-resistant at elevated temperatures. 






HESE are the principal reasons why 






leading aeronautical engineers have 
adopted U-S-S Stainless Steel asa stand- 
ard material for exhaust manifolds and 


Because it produces no oxidation scale 
up to 1650°F., well above all normal 
exhaust temperatures. 







Because it resists the corrosive attack of 
modern “doped” fuel products, as well as 
exposure to atmosphere. 


Because it effectively resists surface 
abrasion at points of metal-to-metal con- 
tact. 


Because it offers excellent fabrication 
qualities—for deep-drawing, bending, and 
welding. 






collector rings. This construction using the 
stabilized material, which is not subject to 
intergranular corrosion, has proved itself 








posed in actual service records of 7000 hours and 





more. Today, the stainless manifold is 






serving successfully as standard equip- 






ment on most of America’s famous air- 
planes, both in civil transport and in Army 
and Navy fighting craft. 





resi- 


the 


= U-S‘S STAINLESS STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


ane CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago ~e 
ight- NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Air- 


sord- Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


7-166 United States Steel Export Company, New York . Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warchouse Distributors 


UNITED SIATES 38.1 Ue 
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BIRMINGHAM SHOW 
ATTRACTS 400,000 


Record Crowd Sees Steadham Acker’s 
10th Annual Aerial 
Wonder 

Birmingham's 10th Annual National 
Air Carnival June 1-2 proved to be the 
best yet. Official estimates of attend- 
ance for the two days topped 400,000, 
with an estimated 250,000 to 300,000 
on hand for the Sunday show—a record 
crowd in anybody’s language. With 
the National Air Races called off for 
1940, the Birmingham carnival takes 
its place as the most important air event 
of the nation this year. For some time 
it has been the largest. 

Steadham Acker, manager of Bir- 
mingham Airport, was again in com- 
plete charge. As usual, no admission 
was charged the public, and this year 
& bigger crowd of visitors and in- 
dustry people from outside the Ala- 
bama area was on hand than ever be- 
fore. 

Sponsors of social events included 
Esso Products, Birmingham Aero Club. 
Texas Co., Gulf Oil Co., Eastern Air 
Lines, Delta Air Lines and Southern 
Airways. 

Civic cooperation, which exceeds 
that of any other city for an aviation 
affair, made the huge air show possible. 
Among those who contributed greatly 
were H. F. Woods, Beechcraft owner 
and Chevrolet dealer, who furnished 
automobiles for the visitors, and more 
than a score of local business firms. 

Nationally-famous attractions in- 
cluded Robert Ripley and his troupe 
which gave their weekly broadcast 
in Birmingham; Don McNeil and 
Evelyn Lynn of the NBC “Breakfast 
Club” program; and Anna Neagle, the 
Screen actress, who was official hostess. 
Ripley and McNeil attended the air 
show both days. The carnival was 
climaxed with the selection of Miss 
American Aviation for 1940, described 
in column 4, this page. Several parts 
of the air show were broadcast over 
radio networks. 

Capt. Alex Papana of Rumania again 
Was a top performer. Leonard Peter- 
son in a Monocoupe won many friends 
by his acrobatics. Beverly Howard 
again did the impossible with a Piper 
Cub, and “Squeek” Burnett of Wash- 
ington, D. C. did his inverted-flying 
ribbon-cutting stunt. Others who 
made the program unusually good 
were Earle Eckel in an Autogiro; Buddy 
Batzel; Jess Bristow; Jimmy Granere: 
Clem Whittenbeck; Shelly Charles in 
& sailplane, Jack Huber and Clem 
Honkamp. The 106th Observation 
Squadron, Alabama National Guard, 
performed, and airline transports 
(Delta and Hastern) making scheduled 
arrivals and departures added to the 
colorful display. 

Announcers were Don Stremmel of 
National Airlines and Barney Cape- 
hart of “Popular Aviation.” 

Both TWA and Pennsylvania-Cen- 


NOW FASTEST SERVICE 
T0 
DENVER 


Again Mid-Continent offers an im- 
proved service to travelers in Mid- 
America. New connections at 
Omaha with United Air Lines pro- 
vide the fastest service to Denver 
from Mid-Continent cities. 





THE GREAT PLAINS ROUTE 
NORTH AND SOUTH 
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Double Feature 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines’ 
department devoted to the winning 
of beauty queen contests has been 
working overtime and with success 
lately. Within one week C&S 
stewardesses won top rating in two 
contests. Chief Stewardess Dorothy 
Travis was chosen “Miss National 
Aviation Forum” in competition at 
Washington, D. C., during the 
National Aviation Forum, May 26- 
29. At the 10th National Air Car- 
nival, Birmingham, Ala., June 1-2, 
Miss Margaret Mellon, another C&S 
Stewardess, was crowned “Miss 
American Aviation.’ Her picture ap- 
pears on this page. Miss Travis 
picture appeared in AMERICAN 
AVIATION, Mar. 15 











tral Airlines had Douglas DC-3 trans- 
ports on hand, PCA fiying a group of 
newspapermen and Congressmen from 
Washington to the affair. 

Among the industry leaders present 
were Carl Squier, sales manager of 
Lockheed Aircraft; Don Marshall, 
southwest sales representative, Lock- 
heed; Tom E. Braniff, president of 
Braniff Airways; C. Bedell Monro, 
president of Penn-Central; D. D. 
Walker, vice-president of Chicago & 
Southern; C. E. Faulk and C. E. Wool- 
man, president and general manager, 


respectively, of Delta Air Lines: Paul 
Brattain, vice-president of Eastern 
Air Lines; Frederick Crawford, exec- 


utive vice-president of PCA; J. J. 
O’Donovan and J. H. Carmichael, vice- 
presidents, PCA; Theon Wright, di- 
rector of the TWA News Bureau. 

Also, Carl Friedlander, president of 
Aeronautical Corporation of America; 
Carl Wootten, of Aeronca; Clare Bunch, 
president of Monocoupe Corp.; W. T 
Piper, president of Piper Aircraft 
Corp.; John B. Walker, New York 
regional traffic manager for United 
Air Lines, and Mrs. Walker; Kern 
Dodge, of Philadelphia; Beverly Grif- 
fith, public relations director of EAL. 

Among newspapermen present were 
Devon Francis, aviation editor of the 
Associated Press; Justin Bowersock, 
Kansas City Star; Dick Kirschbaum, 
Newark Evening News; Max Karant, 
Popular Aviation; George Haddaway, 
Southern Flight: George McLaughlin, 
Aero Digest, and Maurice Roddy, 
Chicago Times. 





Miss American Aviation 


i. 


¥ 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines stew- 


Margaret Mellon 


ardess, was named “Miss American 
Aviation” for 1940 at the 10th Annual 
National Air Carnival, Birmingham, 
Ala., June 1-2. 





United Transfers Personnel 
to Absorb Woelfel’s Vacancy 

Frank L. Musgrave, United Air Lines’ 
chief passenger agent at Oakland, Cal., 
is succeeding Paul Woelfel as super- 
intendent of passenger service at Salt 
Lake City, Utah Woelfel was ap- 
pointed to join the company’s budget 
and research department in Chicago 
to engage in the study of the com- 
pany’s markets and other management 
problems. Chief Passenger Agent 
Ernest J. Williston of Reno, Nev., is 
taking Musgrave’s place at Oakland 
and David L. Walton, passenger agent 
at Seattle, Wash., was promoted to 
chief passenger agent at Reno 

H. F. Barnes, superintendent of pas- 
senger service for United’s western 
division, also has announced that 
George F. Klein, chief passenger agent 
at Seattle. has become district super- 
intendent of reservations at that point 
with the establishment of the reservg- 
tions department there 





Acker’s Aerial Wonder 
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A partial view of the 400,000 spectators who attended the 10th National Air 
Carnival at Birmingham, Ala., June 1-2, appears at the top. Photo at left shows 
Steadham Acker (left), director of the Carnival, greeting Wego Chiang, son of 


Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek, who visited Birmingham during the event. 


“Squeek” 


Burnett, one of the performers on the air show, gave the audience a helping of 


his low, inverted fiying in his familiar Travelair. 








Margaret Mellon 
Named Air Queeg 


Chicago and Southern Stewardeg 
Chosen as “Miss American 
Aviation’ for 1940 


Miss Margaret Mellon, a quiet stately 
beauty who hails from Belleville, Ill, 
and who passed her 23d birthday lag 


month, was selected “Miss Americ 
Aviation” for 1940 at the 10th Na 
tional Air Carnival at Birmingham, 
Ala., June 1-2. Miss Mellon is gq 


stewardess for Chicago & Southern Ajr 
Lines 

The judges this year were faced with 
an unusually difficult task as the 15 
or so entries all were in the top run. 
ning. This year’s judges were: Co 
A. H. Stackpole, associated editor of 
AMERICAN AVIATION, chief; Carl 
Squier, vice-president in charge of sales 
for Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; George 
McLaughlin, editor of Aero Digest 
John B. Walker, regional traffic man- 
ager for United Air Lines in New York 
City; and George Haddaway, editor of 


























Southern Flight The judges were 
chosen by ballot : 
Miss Mellon was No. 1 applicant § 


for a stewardess position with Chicago § 


& Southern when the airline inaugu- 
rated its DC-3 service. She flies 4,000 
miles a week between Chicago and New 
Orleans. She had never competed in 
a contest before but won the attention 
of the judges by her poise and charm 
She was to take part in a nation-wide 
radio broadcast and attend the New 
York World's Fair as a special guest 
George Bounds, director of public re- 
lations for Chicago & Southern; D. D 


Walker, vice-president in charge of 
trafic. and Ralph Heiniger, assistant 
to the traffic manager, accompanied 


Miss Mellon to Birmingham. Follow- 
ing her selection at the aviation ball, 
she was the guest at a reception given 
by Ronald Gall, director of public re- 
lations for Wright Aeronautical Corp., 


and Mrs. Gall 

Three former title holders attended 
the Air Carnival. Among these were 
the 1938 and 1939 winners, Miss 
Dorothy Quackenbush formerly with 


TWA and now in Hollywood. and Miss 
Katherine Wilson, former TWA hostess 


Detroit Field Group Named 

To develop the Detroit City Airport 
to meet commercial requirements, 
Mayor Jeffries on May 23 named 2 
committee of 11 aviation and industrial 
leaders. In addition to Edward § 
Evans, chairman, the committee mem- 
bers are: William B. Stout: Col. J. G 
Vincent; Gar Wood: Phil Huber, presi- 
dent of Ex-Cell-O Co.; William Mur 
ray, president of American Twist Drill 
Co.: John J. Ross, president of Detrola 
Corp.: Ernest R. Breech, vice-president 
of General Motors Corp., in charge of 
aviation: A. L. Lott, president of Motor 
Products Corp.: George W. Mason 
president of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
and Raymond J. Meurer. professor of 
labor law at Detroit College cf Law 

LeRoy in Canada : 

Robert S. LeRoy, former TWA pilot 
and until recently with the Pennsy!- 
vania Aeronuatics department. is now 
chief pilot in command of American 
pilots assigned to flight instruction 
near Toronto, Canada Avro Anson 
planes, powered by two Cheetah 320-hp 
engines, radio equipped with tables for 
navigation set up in the cabins, are be- 
ing used in training Canadian pilote 
for war service. 

Sightseeing Rights Awarded 

The sightseeing airplane concession 
at City Airport, Detroit, Mich., has 
been awarded to the Floyd Foren 
Flyers. The firm’s high bid was $3,150 
for 18 months. 
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ended 
7 \"5 . . . 
die OW comes Venezuela . . . to take its place in the long line 


= ee of nations whose flyers are trained in Stearman aircraft . . . 
MISS 


coal “tts to follow the example already set by the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
the U. S. Navy, the Brazilian Army Air Corps, the Cuban Army 


ed ~ : = oe . | In th al photograph above are shown the rudder 
aa Air Corps, the Argentine Ministry of Marine and the Philippine rte A vag Levene gh , e yb eng 
oak Army Air Corps. In placing its order for Stearman Trainers, the Brazilian Army Air Corpe, the Cuban Army Air Corpe, 


ed a Venezuelan Army was guided by the enviable record of Stearman and the Venezuelan Army, as they appeared on Stearman 
—_ in the field of primary and advanced training planes, all built in Trainers recently delivered to these nations. 
mem- accordance with exacting requirements of the U. S. Army and 

ab Navy. Now under construction in the expanded plant facilities of 
Mur. the Stearman Aircraft Division is the largest peace-time order for 
hee trainers ever placed by the United States government. With these 
sident airplanes the Army is providing primary training for the new pilots 
es who aspire to fly such mighty monarchs of defense as the giant 
fason. 4-engine Boeing Flying Fortresses. 
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1940 


CAA Expands Training Plan 


45,000 Pilots by 
July 1, 1941, is Goal 
of New Program 


A $37,000,000 expanded program for 
training 45,000 pilots by July 1, 1941, 
of which 15,000 will complete their 
instruction by September of this year, 
and for extending secondary and re- 
fresher courses to many more, was an- 
nounced June 3 by CAA Chairman 


* Robert Hinckley. 


In general, the procedure of the pres- 
ent civilian pilot training program will 
be followed, Hinckley said. By June 
30, a total of 9,810 new pilots will have 
completed their courses under this pro- 
gram, he added. 

“During the past year, the civilian 
pilot training program operated with 
thorough effectiveness in 550 centers in 
all states, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico,” Hinckley said. “At these centers 
more than 500 small commercial avia- 
tion operators are already organized. 
Facilities for complete ground school 
instruction are immediately available at 
435 colleges and universities and in 75 
communities where last year’s training 
was conducted on a non-college basis 
. . We know this organization is 
efficient.” 

In addition to these, some of the 
several hundred additional colleges 
and aviation operating companies 
which have applied to the CAA will 
be used, Hinckley said. He also pointed 
out that applications are on file from 
thousands of individual candidates 
for training who have been unable so 
far to take part in the program due 
to limitation of available funds. 

In addition to the 15,000 students to 
be given primary training by Sept. 
1, the CAA this summer will extend 
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@ Carlsbad (Caverns)’ 
New air service to Carlsbad 
New Mexico, home of the 
world’s largest and most spec- 
tacular caverns, often called 
“the underground Grand Can- 
yon.” 


@ Indian and Dude Ranch 
Country 













and Albuquerque 
center the fascinating Indian 
and Dude Ranch country of 
New Mexico. This summer— 






















special Coronado Cuarto Cen- 
tennial celebrations. 


@ Rocky Mountain Play- 
grounds ’ 


From Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo visit the 
. West’s most famous mountain 
vacationlands. Excellent fish- 
ing and hunting in season— 
dramatic scenery—ideal sum- 
mer climate. 


LONTINENTA 
AIR LINES 






























secondary instruction of 45 additional 

flying hours to 1,000 pilots who al- 

ready have taken elementary training. 

The number is limited to 1,000 be- 

cause of lack of suitable planes and 

instructors, Hinckley said. A _ total 
of 500 of this year’s instructors also 
will be given refresher courses of 

25 hours to fit them for secondary 

instructors. 

During the fall semester of the 
coming school year, the second group 
of 15,000 primary pilots will be trained, 
3,000 of those who passed primary 
will be given secondary, and 1,000 pri- 
mary instructors will be given 15- 
hour refresher courses. 

The 1941 spring semester program 
calls for 15,000 more primary and 5,000 
secondary pilots. The combined pri- 
mary and secondary courses, which will 
give trainees a minimum of 80 hours, 
are considered equivalent to the Army 
and Navy primary flight instruction 
stages of 65 and 72 hours, respectively. 

Over and above this program, about 
5,000 active and inactive pilots with 
commercial ratings are to be given 25- 
hour refresher courses; 7,000 inactive 
private pilots 15-hour refresher courses ; 
5,000 solo pilots 25-hour courses, and 
25,000 students who have qualified as 
private pilots under the CAA program 
but who are not immediately selected 
for secondary training, 15-hour courses. 

Hinckley stated that the CAA al- 
ready has $5,000,000 for this program 
and is asking $32,000,000 more, a total 
of $37,000,000. 

Operators under the expanded pro- 
gram will be paid more than the $290 
now received, Hinckley said, giving as 
the main reason the fact that they 
will be expected to pay their instruc- 
tors more. There will be no effort to 
concentrate training in the southern 
part of the country, he stated. 

Of the total students, 15% will be 
non-college, a higher percentage than 
under last year’s program, he said. Stu- 
dents per plane are to be raised from 
10 to 15, and Hinckley stated that be- 
cause the program is broken up into 
three parts it is ae that enough 
planes will be available for the training. 
Age limit of students will be 18 to 26. 


Almost all pilots receiving secondary 
training this summer, fall and next 
summer are expected to enter the mil- 
itary services, Hinckley said. 

The various training districts and 
their quotas are as follows: Ist dis- 
trict (New England, Pa, N. Y., W. 
Va., Va., Del., Md., and D. C., under 
direction of Earl Southee, Roosevelt 
Field, N. Y.), 2,800 college and 690 
non-college; 2nd district (N. C., S. C., 
Ga., Pla., Tenn., Miss., and Ala., under 
direction of E. C. Nilson, PO Box 
4327, Atlanta), 1,850 college and 300 
non-college; 3rd district (Ohio, Ind., 
Tll., Ky., Mich., Wis., Minn., and N. 
D., under direction of Charles Cox Jr., 
1204 New Post Office Bldg., Chicago), 
2,700 and 480; 4th district (Ark. La. 
Okla., Tex., and N. M., under direction 
of Ralph DeVore, PO Box 1689, Ft. 
Worth), 1,550 and 150; Sth district 
(Iowa, Mo., S. D., Neb., Kan., Wyo., 
Colo., under direction of John Morris, 
City Hall, Kansas City, Mo.), 1,650 
and 240; 6th district (Utah, Nev., 


Ariz., and Cal., under direction of 
Carl Lienesch, PO Box 1010 Santa 
Monica, 1,550 and 210 and 7th 


district (Mont., Ida., Ore., Wash., under 
direction of Wiley Wright, King 
County Airport, Seattle), 600 and 120. 


Canada Wants More Kinners 

Kinner Motors Inc., Glendale, Cal., 
has recieved information from Canada 
that the Dominion will go on a 24-hour 
day, seven-day week and also will want 
additional engines. Kinner holds a 
Canadian order for several hundred 
light trainer powerplants. 





Frye 


(Continued from page 1) 











establishment is 


on a purely military 
not. 

“Moreover, viewed solely from the 
military objective to be achieved, an 
expanded airline system represents the 
best, if not the only means of assuring 
the continued training of a large re- 
serve of pilots and technical personnel. 

“The equipment demands of an ex- 
panded domestic airline system will be 
of value in stimulating and using air- 
craft manufacturing productive capac- 
ity, but of greater importance will be 
its value in supplying the advanced 
training of pilots and technical person- 
nel, which is demanded by the com- 
plexities of modern aircraft and by the 
necessity of all-weather operation. 

“It is no longer possible merely to 
‘teach a man to fly—to give him a 
few months or even a year or two of 
training and expect him to do a profes- 


sional job of handling a $300,000 
bomber. Modern mechanized warfare is 
war by professionals, and to be a pro- 
fessional pilot, navigator, or airplane 


mechanic requires the continuous train- 
ing, which can best be provided by 
airline operation. The fact that the 
graduates of the military schools must 
be given a year or more of additional 
training before they can be accepted for 
a Captain’s position with an airline illus- 
trates this point. To make this function 
of the nation’s airlines significant will 
require an expanded air transportation 
system. 

“Equally if not more important that 
the pilot personnel] training in big- 
ship, bad-weather operation, which the 
airlines can provide, is the training 
they can give to a great reserve of 
the specialists which make present- 
day aviation possible—engine mechan- 
ics, aeronautical engineers, meteor- 
Ologists, radio engineers, etc. TWA 
at the present time, employs 8.3 
ground personnel for each pilot. 

“The current war already has proved 
the military necessity of a large num- 
ber of air transport aircraft to enable 
the rapid movement of troops and 
emergency supplies In this respect 
the existence of a large air transport 
system is of direct and immediate 
benefit to the military services. 

“A fully developed airline feeder 
system also would result in the de- 
velopment of hundreds of airports 
throughout the country in smaller 
cities and off the present main air 
routes. The development of such air- 
ports should be of inestimable mili- 
tary value, and, as a part of a com- 
mercial air transport system, they can 
partly ‘pay their own way.’ 

“As I stated before, I believe that 
the air transport industry is ready for 
this expansion. The last two years 


Buys Luxury Plane 





W. E. Boeing, 


founder of the air- 
craft company bearing his name, re- 
cently purchased from Douglas Air. 
craft Co. a new DC-5 transport, which 


he has named the “Rover.” Now being 
equipped with custom furnishings for 
his personal needs, Mr. Boeing’s DC-5 
will have a lounge, two berths, buffet, 


desk and swivel chair. It will be 
flown by Clayton Scott, his personal 
pilot. 





have seen the first real mass acceptance 
of air travel. As a result, compara. 
tively, ‘low density traffic’ routes, which 
were sure to represent heavy losses 
several years ago, now represent rea. 
sonable business risks. As you know 
TWA has many new route applications 
now pending before the Civil Aeronav- 
tics Authority. 

“The weak points in an immediate 
expansion of feeder lines are the diff- 
culties of obtaining pilots, technical 
personnel, and equipment, and the 
present inadequacies of many small- 
city airports. In overcoming these 
weaknesses, of course, the airlines 
would be doing an excellent job for 
the national defense. 

“It is difficult to draw a definite 
line of demarcation between feeder 
routes and trunk routes, and I do not 
believe that a general statement can 
be made as to who should operate the 
feeder lines. We feel that there will 
be room for new operators in many 
cases. 

“For the most part, however, we 
believe that the public interest will 
best be served by the expansion of 
the operations of the present ‘pri- 
mary’ operators into so-called feeder 
line territory. The reason for this is 
the ability to coordinate schedules to 
assure the making of connections 
This is an especially difficult problem 
in air transportation because of the 
airplanes’ operation in a moving 
medium. 

“To achieve the full economic pos 
sibilities of air transportation, as well 
as to be of the maximum benefit t 
national defense, we believe that feeder 
line operation should include passengers 
and express, as well as mail. There 
is little doubt that feeder line operation 
should be conducted with aircraft espe- 
cially designed for the purpose, with 
emphasis on load carrying capacity and 
ability to operate in and out of rela- 
tively small airports.” 





Canada Progressing on $600,000,000 
Air Training Plan; Over 20 Units Open 


The’ British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan now getting in full 
swing in Canada will cost $600,000,000 
and will require over 40,000 officers, 
airmen and civilians to man the vari- 
ous units when in full operation, ac- 
cording to James S. Duncan, acting 
deputy minister of National Defense 
for Air Services in Canada. With all 
of the British dominions cooperating 
in the vast training enterprise, Canada 
will have the most expansive air 
training establishment in the world. 
Over 20 units already are in operation. 

Principal units of the complete plan 
are to be: 4 training commands at 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Re- 
gina; 2 manning depots, 20 RCAF re- 


cruiting centers: 3 initial training 


schools, 26 elementary flying training 
centers, 16 service fiying training 
schools, 10 air observers’ schools, 10 


bombing and gunnery schools, 2 alt 
navigation schools, 4 wireless schools 
4 repair schools, 4 equipment depots 
in addition to a technical training 
school, a central flying school, and 
other units. 

Provision has been made for ap- 
proximately 110 formations and units 
to be established throughout Canada 
Air recruits from New Zealand and 
Australia will get preliminary training 
in their own country and will go to 
Canada to complete their courses. 
Canada’s share of the cost is $350,- 
000,000. 
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You know, one of the greatest pleasures we have is writing this page. Because of the kick we 
get from letters containing whoppers, puzzle solutions, or just plain friendly greetings sent in 
by our fans. We're glad to report that they're coming in in squadrons. Remember, the best 
whopper of each month rates a specially illustrated Diploma that’s well worth having. 


MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias ‘‘Tattered Wing-Tips,” 
Mgr. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Someday everybody 
will fly. That's cer- 
tain. 

When that day 
comes . .. when the 
sky is filled with safe, 
well-regulated plane traffic, the profes- 
sional flyers of today will take a well-de- 
served bow. For they are laying the 
foundation stones (what's a mixed meta- 
phor between friends?) that will put the 
nation on wings. 

Right up in front, when the kudos is 
being handed out, should be the amateur 
pilots who have interested themselves in 
flying clubs. Because, if the professional 
is the natural leader in showing John Q. 
Public it can be done, the amateur has as 
big a part. His job—and he’s really doing 
it!—is showing J. Q. that he, himself, 
can do it, too! 

That’s why we'd like to offer the facili- 
ties of the Perch to all who have any 
general-interest slants on club flying to 
contribute. Let's hear from you! 





DIGEST 


Everywhere we go 
people are reading 
digests. Digested 
novels . . . digested 
magazines... di- 
gested histories. 

We asked one gent we know, who had 
about five under his arm and several in 
his pockets—why? 

“Well,” he said, “the best reason is 
that the meat of what you're trying to 
read isn’t reduced by a lot of other, super- 
fluous material. You sorta’ get more 
value out of each page.” 

That's where we left him, scribbling on 
our cuff as we went. Because that’s pre- 
cisely what the Gulf-invented Alchlor 
process—used in addition to conventional 
methods—does to our Gulfpride Oil. It 
digs down deeper into the 100% Pennsy!- 
vania . . . digests out up to 20% more su- 
perfluous material. Like carbon and sludge 
formers. 

That's why you get more lubricating 
value per quart from Gulfpride, 








GET OUT YOUR PENCILS 
A man traveling between City A and City 
B has the choice of six railroads and four 
air lines. 

In how many ways can he make the 
round trip so that he returns by air line or 
railroad other than that used in going? 

(Send in your answers to T.W.T. for 
the double-checked solution.) 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 


Dear Major: 

The other afternoon I got entered (don’t 
ask me how) in a scooterbike race over at the 
airport. 

The hour arrived. All twelve competitors 
were at the marks. The pistol went off. We 
started. 

Right at the beginning I was passed by a 
roar on my right, then a roar on my left, till 
all the other racers were way out in front. 

I was discouraged. The bystanders booed. 
Even a large pointer sitting beside the track 
shook his head in disgust as I passed. 

The second trip around found me still fur- 
ther behind. Being booed by the spectators 
was bad enough but being ridiculed by that 
dog got me. I dreaded to come around for 
the third time. Then there I was . . . but in- 
stead of sticking out his tongue at me, he 
was pointing. 

That got me. For the next seventeen laps, I 


tried to figure out what that dog was trying 
to tell me. Finally it came to me. 


I hopped off the scooterbike and dashed 
for the Gulf Aviation Gas truck at which 
he'd been pointing. I grabbed a hatful of 
G.A.G. and rushed back to my bike. 


Major . . . so help me, when I stepped on 
the gas again, I passed those other bikes so 
often the fellows keeping track on the side- 
lines lost count of the laps. I was going so 
fast that the grass kept catching on fire and 
the spectators had to forget about watching 
the race and stamp it out. 

I continued gaining laps and picking up 
speed. Until, first thing I knew, I looked 
back and there was the front end of my 
scooterbike coming around the bend behind 
me. The speed actually increased till I got 
close enough to give myself a kick in the 
pants—for not using G.A.G. before! 


Jerry Cunningham 








Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
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MORE “BIG-21"’ PLANES 


JUNE—Branift’s 12th Birthday 
Month, marks another epochal 
advance in Southwest air trans- 
port. Another new fleet, Braniff’s 
second during 1940! More of 
those “Big 21” passenger club 
lounge planes. More commuter 
schedules, serving a// 16 of the 
Southwest’s growing 
there and back today! 


In 


cities— 


a dozen years, Braniff has 


‘,grown from a single fledgling to 


a fleet—from 3 to 350 employees 
—from 232 to over 13,000 daily 
flight miles. Next trip, The Fleet 
of Forty invites you—/?’s Bran- 
iff Southwest! 


IT PAYS rol LY sovrawssr 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


ENJOY ANEW 
AYALA 





ALS AYIA 
TERRACE 


Dinners Lunche 


from S1.00 
Cocktails from 25 


from 75 


tHE KEPEY HAWK ROOM 


IHk CORFEE SHOP 
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Forum Hears 2 Sides of Air Cargo 
Question; Pros Qutnumber Cons 


Arguments for and against carriage 
of cargo by air at low rates in spe- 
cially-designed planes, and of the trans- 
portation of first-class mail by air, 
were presented at the National Avia- 
tion Forum, in Washington, May 26-29. 

All but one of the speakers who 
touched on the subjects predicted a 
bright future for carriage of cargo and 
first-class mail. Kinsey Merritt, gen- 
eral sales manager of Railway Ex- 
press Agency, which now handles ex- 
press for the airlines, stated that ex- 
clusive mail-express flights may be 
inaugurated, but that they will be at 
regular rates. 

Grover Loening, noted aviation con- 
sultant, emphasized that the U. S. 
domestic airlines must proceed to 
carry large amounts of cargo, “and 
at once.” Loening stated that ‘there 
is an air freight operation right here 


in the U. S. and a very successful and 
eficient one. It is run by the U. S$ 
Army. Perhaps the Army will 


show us the way. With no less than 
seven squadrons of specially equipped 
load-carrying aircraft some 60 in num- 
ber, the Army moved over 2,000,000 
ton-miles of freight in the last year.” 

In contrast, he said, the only thing 
the airlines have is an air express 
contract, and all cargo carrying on 
these airlines is “the exclusive mon- 
opoly of the railroads,” which control 
REA. These contracts, which he called 
‘the real reason that no progress has 
been made in cargo carrying,” make it 
impossible for the airlines to deal with 
any other agency, and contain a clause 
specifying that air express rates must 
be at least twice rail rates. At pres- 


ent, these rates are five to seven times 
rail rates and are “exorbitantly high,” 
he said. 


Loening said that he does not be- 
lieve that the airlines have a single 
special cargo-carrying plane. Their 
main job is to “get the price down,” 
he stated, adding that it is not pos- 


revamp old planes for the 
cargo-carrying job because of their 
headwind resistance. Most old planes 
have a “built-in head wind,” he said 

The present yearly business of REA 
is about $165,000,000, Loening said, 
pointing out that air express is only 
$2,300,000 of this. If express was 
80% of the airlines’ business, as in 
other forms of transportation, the lines 
would get $50,000,000 from passengers 
and mail, and $150,000,000 from 


sible to 


freight, he said. A ‘preferred cargo 
operation,” insuring that planes would 
always have full loads, might be op 
erated, Loening said. He advocated 
an express agency controlled by the 
airlines. 

Loening said that carriage of first- 
class mail by air would be a “useful 
peacetime adjunct and a God-send in 
time of war.” Such carriage can be 
done at a profit, he emphasized 

Charles H. Babb, west coast used 
plane dealer, predicted that in the near 
oral there will be four types of 
transcontinental services, which he de- 
scribed as follows: Class 1A, a pas- 
senger-express super-service, using pres- 
surized planes of 100,000 to 150,000 
Ibs. gross, traveling at high altitudes 
and making about three stops; Class 
1B, passenger-express service with 
multi-engined equipment at lower alti- 
tudes, making all stops; Class 2A, a 
super cargo service at high altitudes, 
making about three stops, planes hav- 
ing a pressurized pilots’ cabin, and 
charging a ton-mile rate no higher 
than best surface transportation; Class 
2B, cargo service with ships of under 
50,000 Ibs. gross, operating at low 


altitudes and making all stops 

Babb pointed out that air express is 
“now the Orphan Annie of all the 
airlines.” A passenger paying about 
$140 for a transcontinental trip is 
not only paying for his own weight 
and baggage, but for an equal weight 
in comforts, or a total of almost 400 





First Air Station Owned by Coast Guard 





The U. S. Coast Guard on July 1 
expects to add two new air stations 
to the eight now in operation. New 
stations are located at Municipal Air- 
port, South San Francisco, Cal, and 
at Elizabeth City, N. C., the latter be- 
ing the first station owned by the 
Coast Guard. 

Drawings show front 
the hangar being built 
City where the CG will have a com- 
pletely equipped airport. Hangars and 
barracks at both stations are of con- 
crete construction. 

The Elizabeth City airport has com- 


and rear of 
at Elizabeth 


with two 


plete lighting equipment 
flood lights at each end of the four 


concrete runways. Three runways are 
100 ft. wide and 3,000 ft. long; fourth 
runway is 100 by 3,420 ft. Field has a 
complete drainage system. Control 
tower and beacon are located on top 
of the hangar. Airplane complement 
of the station will be three PH-3 sea- 
planes, three JRF-2 amphibians and 
four J2K landplanes. Dedication 
ceremonies for the station are being 
planned for Aug. 4, according to Capt. 
L. T. Chalker, chief aviation officer 
of the Coast Guard. 








Costly Valves 

More than a ton of pipeline parts 
was flown recently in a Continentaj 
Air Lines plane on a 372-mile 
chartered trip from Denver to 
Amarillo in one hour and 30 min- 
utes, according to R. H. Herrn- 
stein, traffic manager Consignee 
of the shipment, consisting of gix 
valves weighing 2,178 pounds, wag 
Phillips Petroleum Co Express 
charges on the shipment, which 
was flown from Oakland to Den- 
ver by United Air Lines, totaled 
$1,132.56 














400 Ibs. of 
Babb als 
mail by air and 
Transport pilots 


Ibs., he said, adding that 
air express would cost $384. 
predicted first-class 
a parcel post service 
would get their first experience in 
Class 2A and 2B service, he said 

William Stout, president of 
Engineering Laboratories, stated 
speech that “we will shortly see most 
of our freight go through the air 
cheaper than by motor truck.” Car. 
riage of first class mail by air also was 
predicted by Roscoe Turner, noted speed 
flyer 

Merritt's speech attacked 
express flights, cargo planes 
mail by air “Administration 
and policing of a ‘deferred’ service 
and the additional handling not only 
would cost more than the faster Serv- 
ice but because of diversion of pres- 
ent high-rated traffic to the low-rated 
service soon would result in a 


Stout 


in his 


“deferred” 
and first. 
class 


versal of the condition sought to k 
corrected,”” Merritt said 
He claimed “there is little, if any 


demand for cargo plane service 
in continental United States but 

steadily developing air express volume 
which, together with increased 
volume will soon require scheduling of 


air mai 


exclusive express and mail flights be 
tween larger cities and at the trafic 
peak period following the close of the 
business day. This traffic will consist 
of many small-unit shipments from 
many shippers at the regular air ex 
press rates and not of single com 


modities moving in tgn lots from a few 
shippers to a few consignees, which 
type of traffic rarely requires fast trans 


portation. 
“A distinction, therefore, should be 
made between the term ‘cargo planes 


and the term ‘exclusive express and mail 
planes,’ as the former contemplates 
low-rate traffic while the latter is merely 
a coming operating necessity for the 
normal air express and air mail traffic 

“In considering plans for cargo plane 
service, consideration should be given 
to the necessity and expense attendant 
upon providing adequate airport fa 
cilities for the handling of immense 
volumes of merchandise before and dur 
ing loading and unloading, and of the 
additional hundreds of planes which 
would be required to use the runways 
hangars and other airport facilities. _ 

“Added to all this is the matter of 
unbalanced loads of commerce carried 
between the various sections of the 
United States. The preponderance of all 
the traffic loads regardless of the type 
of transportation used is west and south 
bound and any service must consider 
the possibility of running planes west- 
ward and southward well loaded with 
merchandise and flying them back empty 
or with only a skeleton cargo.” 


TWA Employs Mainland 
Gordon Mainland, traffic manager [@ 
Marquette Airlines, has been given th 
post of special traffic representative # 
the Cincinnati area for TWA. He wi 
serve both companies until the CA 
takes action on the proposed purcn 
by TWA of Marquette. Newly 
pointed TWA district traffic man 
at Cincinnati is J. Chesley Stewart. 
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CHICAGO & SOUTHERN INTRODUCES 
NEW DOUGLAS DC.-3's WITH 
1200 h.p. WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES 


Nor sO many years ago, feats of the famous 

river packets made folk-lore along the great 
Mississippi, and Mark Twain, himself a river pilot, 
wrote this stirring era into the country’s literature. 
Today the basis of a new chapter in Mississippi 
history is being provided by the Chicago and 
Southern airliners which follow “The Valley Level 
Route” above the majestic Father of Waters. 


Chicago and Southern’s latest contribution to 
modern life on the Mississippi is a new fleet of 
Douglas DC-3’s now in operation between Chicago 





LiFR SS 














and New Orleans. Powered with 1200 h.p. Wright 
G-200 Cyclones—the most powerful of the single- 
row Cyclone series—these luxury ships bring a 
new conception of speed and performance. Ser- 
vice by attractive stewardesses provides a degree 
of comfort unheard of in Mark Twain's day. 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines, long a user of 
Wright Whirlwinds in its fleet of Lockheed Electras, 
now joins the growing list of Cyclone operators 
who have given this engine an unapproached 
record in the transportation field. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION °* A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation * PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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Five New Chamber Members 
New members of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce are Akron Air- 
craft Inc., Akron, O.; F. Eberstadt, New 


4/e, York, N. Y.; Hirsch-Lilienthal & Co., 


New York, N. Y.; Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 
, and the New Jersey State Department 
of Aviation, Trenton, N. J. 


News in Pictures 






bold, flying explorer and research as- 
sociate of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and his crew of the 
Guba flying boat, was held recently in 
San Diego, Cal. Maj. Reuben H. Fleet, 
president of Consolidated Aircraft 


* Corp., presented Archbold and his crew 


with a scroll from the NAA. Earl 
Prudden, president of the Aero Club of 
San Diego, presented him a gold tro- 
}phy. Left to right: Maj. Fleet, Arch- 
*bold, Prudden. 


; ¢ 

Left to right: Clyde Pangborn, trans- 
Miss Aline Rhonie, 
artist and aviatrix, and Clayton Knight, 
well-known illustrator and World War 
airman, at the recent Allied Relief Ball 
in New York. Miss Rhonie, on leave 
from driving Allied ambulances behind 
the French front, is on a U. S. tour in 
her own plane to raise funds for Allied 
aviators’ canteens, as official American 
liaison officer of the Aero Club of 
France. 


































Jacqueline Cochran is shown with 
Gov. James Price of Virginia at the 


, historic old church at Jamestown, Va., 


where she flew to pick up the collec- 
tion of America’s oldest colonial relics, 
of the original glass factory, and which 
now are being exhibited in the Glass 
Center at the New York World’s Fair. 





Petite Ann Acker is shown receiving 


»a scroll from Devon Francis, aviation 
_'editor of the Associated Press and 
}\" president of the Aviation Writers As- 
' ry sociation, designating her “Miss Model 
| Aviation” and “Sweetheart of Aviation” 
for the 10th National Air Carnival at 
Birmingham, Ala., June 1-2. The scroll 
\|..' was drawn by Zack Mosley, creator of 
[| the comic strip, “Smilin’ Jack.” 


Ann 


is the 12-year-old daughter of Stead- 


Acker, director of the National 
int. Carnival held annually at Birm- 
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Acker Will Direct Denver’s Show; 


Redding Announces Congress Details 


The NAA’s first National Air Con- 
gress, to be held at Denver, July 7-10, 
will combine business sessions with a 
round of pleasure, according to William 
P. Redding, Washington representative 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
and NAA treasurer. 

Redding said the Congress will be 
preceded by a three-day “Great Western 
Air Show,” directed by Steadham Acker, 
well known promoter of Birmingham, 
Alabama’s, national air carnival. The 
Denver show will feature Colorado's 
military and civil aviation, and will be 
held July 4-6. 

Directing Denver's arrangements for 
the Air Congress is Morgan R. Nickle, 
United Air Lines’s traffic representative. 
Redding is NAA chairman for the 
meeting, while James E. Webb, NAA 
executive committeeman, will handle 
the Congress’ agenda. 

Denver's program for the four-day 
convention includes: 

Sunday, July 7—Welcome at Munic- 
ipal Airport to all private planes. Maj. 
Fred W. Bonfils, publisher of the Den- 
ver Post, chairman of the reception 
committee. National Guard air per- 
sonnel as greeters. From 5 to 7 p. m., 


reception by Gov. Carr of Colorado at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. Dancing later 
at Eddie Ott’s Broadmoor Garden 
Walk. 

Monday, July 8—Business sessions at 
the Brown Palace Hotel in the morning. 
Noon luncheon at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. Afternoon air tour of Colorado's 
mountain parks, delegates having choice 
of either private aerocade or United 
Air Lines’ transport planes. Monday 
evening, barbecue feast at Troutdale-in- 
the-Pines, near Denver, with Mayor B. 


F. Stapleton of Denver as host. Con- 
tinuous entertainment followed by 
dancing at Troutdale Hotel 

Tuesday, July 9—Business sessions 


at Cosmopolitan Hotel, noon luncheon 
at Brown Palace Hotel and an after- 
noon automobile tour of Denver's park 
system. Main banquet in the evening 
at the Brown Palace Hotel 

Wednesday, July 10—Closing ses- 
sions at the Brown Palace Hotel. Elec- 
tion of NAA directors and considera- 
tion of resolutions. 

All delegates arriving before Sunday 
will be invited to a special air show 
and Congress dance Saturday evening, 


July 6. 





Device Compares Air-Rail 


Travel Times at N. Y. Fair 


Current features of the Aviation 
Bldg. at the New York World's Fair 
include an automatic device which 


compares the approximate time required 
to journey by train and by air from 
New York to any of 190 cities through- 
out the country. The mechanism, de- 
signed to make prospective travelers 
air-conscious, was installed by the New 
York Post Office. 


Appearing in the Army Air Corps’ 
display is the new Curtiss P-40 ad- 
vanced pursuit, complete to its “war 
paint” or camouflage. The Curtiss 
SBC-4 dive bomber, which operates off 
aircraft carriers, forms part of the Navy 
exhibit. Official rigger for U. S. Avia- 
tion Exhibit at the fair is Mike Kra- 
silovsky Inc. 


As part of an educational program 
to demonstrate to the public just how 
the airlines maintain their equipment, 
an engine and propeller of the type 
used by the transport industry are dis- 
assembled, serviced and _ reassembled 
regularly. 


SHOW INCORPORATES 
Denver Gets Set for Exhibition 
July 4-6, Prior to NAA Congress 
Denver recently incorporated its 
non-profit, civic air show group as 
Denver Air Show Inc., to direct the 
show at Municipal Airport from July 
4 to 6, just prior to the first National 
Air Congress and NAA Convention 
which will be held in Denver from 
July 7 to 9. Directors elected are Jerry 
Vasconcells, Lois Fisher, Stanley Wall- 
bank and Courtland Jones. Jones will 
be local manager of the show, and 
Steadham Acker, manager of Birming- 
ham’s National Air Carnival, will’ be 
general manager. 

Mrs. Dorothy Young of the “Flying 
Young Family” of Denver has been 
selected as “Miss Denver Aviation” for 
the show. Air tours, conducted by the 
Rocky Mountain Chapter, NAA, Den- 
ver, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
have visited nearby Colorado cities to 
stimulate interest in the Denver exhi- 
bition. Prominent in the direction of 
these tours, according to K. H. Brauns, 
president of the NAA chapter, were 
Maj. Fred W. Bonfils, publisher of the 
“Denver Post” and chief of the Colo- 
rado National Guard squadron, and 
Miss Lois Fisher, secretary of the NAA 
chapter. 


on 





Mayor LaGuardia Urges Production 
of Aero Engines in Auto Factories 


Production of airplane engines by 
automobile factories and a revision and 
simplification of procurement methods 
were advocated by Mayor F. H. La- 
Guardia of New York City in a speech 
on May 30 at the National Aviation 
Forum. 

On engine production, he said we 
have to “decide just what motor we are 
going to use, then take these various 
automobile factories, and we have 
simply got to cut out new models in 
passenger cars and pleasure cars, build 
sufficient to provide for the trade thr 
coming year and the next year, trans- 
form these motor factories into factories 
for the producing of aviation motors. 
Patents? Just reach out and take the 
patent and put it in the factory. Don't 
fuss around with it.” 

He advocated “taking what we have 
and putting it in mass production now 
and experimenting for the year for the 
next production.” He said he learned 
this plan “from the President a year 
ago.” The Mayor stated that “the 
trouble is now that every time one gets 
an idea, all production is stopped and 
everything is changed.” 


He suggested a provision in the law 
as follows: “And the Secretary of War 
be and he is hereby authorized to do 
everything necessary to expedite the 
deliveries of the necessary equipment 
heretofore authorized by Congress, the 
provisions of any existing law to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


Warren Blazier Leaves 


Wichita C. of C. for K. C. 


Warren E. Biazier, industrial com- 
missioner of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Chamber of Commerce, has assumed 
duties as aviation commissioner in 
charge of the recently formed avia- 
tion department of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Chamber of Commerce 

Announcement of Blazier’s appoint- 
ment was made jointly by Paul E. 
Richter, executive vice-president of 
TWA and vice-president in charge of 
the KC chamber’s aviation depart- 
ment, and George W. Catts, execu- 
tive manager of the KC chamber. 




















WORLD'S FAIR to WORLD'S FAIR 
FOR YOUR 


Only TWA flies the most scenic 
air route from World's Fair to 
World's Fair... over the Painted 
Desert, Boulder Dam, Grand Can- 
yon. Flying the route that's short- 
est, fastest, coast-to-coast gives 
you a longer vacation... extra time 
to visit the heart of the Indian 
Country, Dude Ranches enroute... 
extra time for scenic side trips be- 
tween the Empire State and Gold- 
en Gate - and there's no extra fare 
for routing through Los Angeles, 
Hollywood and Southern California! 


There’s extra service aloft, too, 
when you fly TWA... 


personal radio, attentive hostess 


exclusive 


service, delicious meals . . . all with 
the compliments of the airline 
run by flyers! 


For Information, Reservations: 
Call Your Travel Agent or 


TWA Representatives Everywhere 
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Cost of procuring and installing one 
portable and an indefinite number of 
fixed instrument landing systems will 
be more than twice as much as original 
CAA estimates, if the low bid sub- 





ul 


mitted on June 3 is accepted by the 


: Bids were asked on one portable and 


units at various airports 


16 fixed 


. throughout the country, but the CAA 
| stated that probably only 10 of the 
| latter would be installed. 


International 
Telephone Development Co. of New 
York was low bidder, quoting $44,985 
for the portable, and varying amounts 
for the fixed units. Only other bidder 
was Air Track Manufacturing Corp., 
Washington, which quoted $111,224.10 
for the portable, and higher amounts 
than ITD on the fixed. 

The CAA originally had estimated 
that each fixed unit would cost about 
$30,000, or a total of $300,000 for 10, 
plus about $26,000 for the portable. 

Assuming that the 10 stations se- 
lected were New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Kansas City, Cleveland, At- 
lanta, Ft. Worth, Oakland, Washing- 
ton and Miami, cost to the CAA, in- 
cluding the portable, would be $788,- 
828, in contrast to the $326,000 esti- 
mate. 

Just how the higher prices will af- 
fect the long-planned instrument 
landing program is not known at this 
time. The bureau of federal airways 
can, however, still get necessary funds 
for installation of 10 systems, because 
the $326,000 was an estimate and not 
an earmarking of an appropriation. 

It is pointed out that any one of 
four courses may be followed: put in 
as many systems as $326,000 will al- 
low; increase the money to provide 


Instrument Landing System Bids 
More than Double CAA Estimates 


10; work out a compromise, or aban- 
don the project for the present. The 
latter was said to be an “outside” 
possibility. 

The fixed systems, under the adver- 
tisement for bids, were to be “furn- 
ished, transported, installed and ad- 
justed.” Difference between the esti- 
mate and the bid was said to be due 
both to the fact that certain improve- 
ments have been made in the system 
since the estimate, and to the fact that 
the estimate did not include certain ad- 
justments, etc. 

The CAA'’s bureau of federal airways 
has been holding conferences with ITD 
officials to analyze the bids, and plans 
also to hold meeting with the airlines 
before deciding on a course of action. 


The 16 locations and IDT’s bid, with 
Alr-Track’s im parentheses, are as 
follows: LaGuardia Field, New York, 
$80,994 ($103,476.51); Chicago Munici- 
pal, Chicago, $85,385 ($105,887.31); 
Mines Field, Los Angeles, $68,114 ($92,- 
718.33); Kansas City Municipal, Kan- 
sas City, $71,422 ($93,363.70); Cleve- 
land Municipal, Cleveland $71,782 
($94,820.45); Atlanta, $66,739 ($90,011.- 
25); Snohomish County, Seattle, $72,- 
117 ($94,653.43); Meacham Field, Ft. 
Worth, $65,419 ($89,265.48); Oakland 
Municipal, Oakland, Cal., $76,439 ($92,- 
799.75); Washington National, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $80,135 ($108,064.79); 
Memphis Municipal, Memphis, $69,538 
($93,793.62); Salt Lake Municipal, Salt 
Lake City, $69,431 ($93,940.82); Wold- 
Chamberlain, Minneapolis, $70,873 
($93,113.73); Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh, $76,753 ($99,923.84); Wayne 
County, Detroit, $71,580. ($95,280.71). 
and Miami Municipal, Miami, $77,414 
($99,205.76). 





Frequency Modulation 
for Airlines is Distant, 
Goldsborough Asserts 


Frequency Modulation will not have 
a place in two-way aircraft radio com- 
munication for a considerable time, ac- 
cording to Paul Goldsborough, presi- 
dent of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., the 
joint radio holding company for air 
transport companies. Although there 
is much talk about FM in commercial 
broadcasting, the airlines have decided 
to go ahead on purchases of equipment 
using amplitude modulation. 

Aeronautical Radio, in cooperation 
with a large radio laboratory, made a 
comparison of FM and amplitude mod- 
ulation and found some advantage for 
FM on signal to noise ratio but that 
either amplitude modulation or FM on 
ultra high frequencies gave very good 
commercial radio telephony quality. 

In view of the fact that delivery of 
aircraft apparatus with FM is indicated 
to be 21 months hence, whereas ampli- 
tude modulation equipment can be pur- 
chased now for this fall's delivery, 
Aeronautical Radio decided to go ahead 
on purchases of amplitude equipment. 
The shortage of medium high frequen- 
Ges for two-way communication made 
it absolutely necessary, Goldsborough 
said, that ultra-high bands be opened 
up at the earliest opportunity. 


Ponca City Service Resumed 

Braniff Airways on June 1 resumed 
alr mail, passenger and express service 
to and from Ponca City, Okla., on two 
daily flights. The recently enlarged 
and improved Ponca City airport was 
approved by the CAA to accommodate 
landings and takeoffs of Braniff’s 
DC-3’s. Braniff discontinued service to 
the Oklahoma stop in June 1937, when 
the line replaced Lockheed Electras 
With Douglas DC-2’s. 





TWA, K.C. Southern 
Announce Air & Rail 
Reciprocal Agreement 


An air-rail reciprocal agreement en- 
abling travelers to journey over the 
combined routes of Transcontinental & 
Western Air and Kansas City Southern 
Railway-Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Lines on one fare was announced re- 
cently by officials of the two companies. 

K. C. Southern later was reported to 
have signed interline passenger traffic 
agreements with Braniff Airways, Chi- 
cago & Southern Air Lines and National 
Airlines. 

Jack Frye, TWA president, and C. P 
Couch, president of Kansas City South- 
ern-Louisiana .& Arkansas Lines, said 
that simplification of ticket purchases is 
one of the most important services that 
can be extended by transportation com- 
panies. 

Through the new air-rail agreement 
a traveler may purchase a ticket in any 
city on TWA'’s route and fly to Kansas 
City, Mo., northern terminus of Kansas 
City Southern Lines. Using the same 
transportation issued by the airline, the 
traveler can continue his journey to 
any point on the railway's system which 
extends south over an 850-mi. route 
to New Orleans. 


AA Places Fuel Contracts 
American Airlines has placed orders 
with eight companies for approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 gallons of aviation 
gasoline this year, enough to carry 
the fleet of Flagships a total of 26,- 
000,000 plane miles. Companies sup- 
plying the gasoline include Standard 
Oil of California, Standard Oi of 
Ohio, Standard Oj of Louisiana, 
Standard Oil of Indiana, Shell Oil 
Co., Gulf Oil Co., Texas Co. and 
Socony-Vacuum. 
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The 


public votes 


ES! 


Steadily, rapidly, the upsurge in air 
travel continues. Every month sees 
old records broken .. . occasional air 
travelers now fly frequently . . . more 
and more groundlings are taking to 
the air for the first time and liking it. 


The safety, the speed, the comfort and 
economy of modern air transportation 
are winning the public's favor. 


















The domestic airlines are making new 
commitments for commercial transport 
planes. For instance, United Air Lines 
has on order twenty 40-passenger 4- 
motored Douglas Super-Mainliners, 
ten 2]-passenger twin-engined Doug- 
las Mainliners, and four 14-passenger 
Lockheed Lodestars to provide more 
service to the public traveling the 
Main Line Airway. 
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{ Five New Chamber Members 

m4)’ New members of the Aeronautical 
iF Chamber of Commerce are Akron Air- 
|” craft Inc., Akron, O.; F. Eberstadt, New 
4) York, N. Y.; Hirsch-Lilienthal & Co., 
4, New York, N. Y.; Aircraft Owners and 
‘|, Pilots Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the New Jersey State Department 


, of Aviation, Trenton, N. J. 









News in Pictures 
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« A dinner, honoring Richard Arch- 
bold, flying explorer and research as- 
sociate of the American Museum of 
‘ Natural History, and his crew of the 
| , Guba flying boat, was held recently in 
*» San Diego, Cal. Maj. Reuben H. Fleet, 

president of Consolidated Aircraft 
» °Corp., presented Archbold and his crew 
'.with a scroll from the NAA. Earl 
»\ ». Prudden, president of the Aero Club of 
), “San Diego, presented him a gold tro- 
. |} Phy. Left to right: Maj. Fleet, Arch- 
, 's bold, Prudden. 





¢ 

Left to right: Clyde Pangborn, trans- 
foceanic pioneer; Miss Aline Rhonie, 
; @ artist and aviatrix, and Clayton Knight, 
‘*| > well-known illustrator and World War 
‘|g: airman, at the recent Allied Relief Ball 
; in New York. Miss Rhonie, on leave 
»from driving Allied ambulances behind 
the French front, is on a U. S. tour in 
a » her own plane to raise funds for Allied 
, aviators’ canteens, as official American 
liaison officer of the Aero Club of 
France. 


























Jacqueline Cochran is shown with 
:|,Gov. James Price of Virginia at the 
* . historic old church at Jamestown, Va., 
;..) Where she flew to pick up the collec- 
+; - tion of America’s oldest colonial relics, 
hi of the original glass factory, and which 
\«of, mow are being exhibited in the Glass 
Dk _j Center at the New York World’s Fair. 



































ir 

vi Petite Ann Acker is shown receiving 
** sa scroll from Devon Franvis, aviation 
editor of the AssOciated Press and 
}\" president of the Aviation Writers As- 
; oh sociation, designating her “Miss Model 
|." Aviation” and “Sweetheart of Aviation” 


Ann 
year-old daughter of Stead- 
Acker, director of the National 
Carnival held annually at Birm- 


¥ 
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Acker Will Direct Denver’s Show: 
Redding Announces Congress Details 


The NAA’s first National Air Con- 
gress, to be held at Denver, July 7-10, 
will combine business sessions with a 
round of pleasure, according to William 
P. Redding, Washington representative 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
and NAA treasurer. 

Redding said the Congress will be 
preceded by a three-day “Great Western 
Air Show,” directed by Steadham Acker, 
well known promoter of Birmingham, 
Alabama’s, national air carnival. The 
Denver show will feature Colorado's 
military and civil aviation, and will be 
held July 4-6. 

Directing Denver's arrangements for 
the Air Congress is Morgan R. Nickle, 
United Air Lines’s traffic representative. 
Redding is NAA chairman for the 
meeting, while James E. Webb, NAA 
executive committeeman, will handle 
the Congress’ agenda. 

Denver's program for the four-day 
convention includes: 

Sunday, July 7—Welcome at Munic- 
ipal Airport to all private planes. Maj. 
Fred W. Bonfils, publisher of the Den- 
ver Post, chairman of the reception 
committee. National Guard air per- 
sonnel as greeters. From 5 to 7 p. m., 


reception by Gov. Carr of Colorado at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. Dancing later 
at Eddie Ott’s Broadmoor Garden 
Walk. 

Monday, July 8—Business sessions at 
the Brown Palace Hotel in the morning. 
Noon luncheon at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. Afternoon air tour of Colorado’s 
mountain parks, delegates having choice 
of either private aerocade or United 
Air Lines’ transport planes. Monday 
evening, barbecue feast at Troutdale-in- 
the-Pines, near Denver, with Mayor B. 


F. Stapleton of Denver as host. Con- 
tinuous entertainment followed by 
dancing at Troutdale Hotel 

Tuesday, July 9—Business sessions 


at Cosmopolitan Hotel, noon luncheon 
at Brown Palace Hotel and an after- 
noon automobile tour of Denver's park 
system. Main banquet in the evening 
at the Brown Palace Hotel 

Wednesday, July 10—Closing ses- 
sions at the Brown Palace Hotel. Elec- 
tion of NAA directors and considera- 
tion of resolutions. 

All delegates arriving before Sunday 
will be invited to a special air show 
and Congress dance Saturday evening, 
July 6. 





Device Compares Air-Rail 
Travel Times at N. Y. Fair 
Current features of the Aviation 
Bldg. at the New York World's Fair 
include an automatic device which 
compares the approximate time required 
to journey by train and by air from 
New York to any of 190 cities through- 
out the country. The mechanism, de- 
signed to make prospective travelers 
air-conscious, was installed by the New 
York Post Office. 


Appearing in the Army Air Corps’ 
display is the new Curtiss P-40 ad- 
vanced pursuit, complete to its ‘‘war 
paint” or camouflage. The Curtiss 
SBC-4 dive bomber, which operates off 
aircraft carriers, forms part of the Navy 
exhibit. Official rigger for U. S. Avia- 
tion Exhibit at the fair is Mike Kra- 
silovsky Inc. 


As part of an educational program 
to demonstrate to the public just how 
the airlines maintain their equipment, 
an engine and propeller of the type 
used by the transport industry are dis- 
assembled, serviced and _ reassembled 
regularly. 


SHOW INCORPORATES 
Denver Gets Set for Exhibition on 
July 4-6, Prior to NAA Congress 

Denver recently incorporated its 
non-profit, civic air show group as 
Denver Air Show Inc., to direct the 
show at Municipal Airport from July 
4 to 6, just prior to the first National 
Air Congress and NAA Convention 
which will be held in Denver from 
July 7 to 9. Directors elected are Jerry 
Vasconcells, Lois Fisher, Stanley Wall- 
bank and Courtland Jones. Jones will 
be local manager of the show, and 
Steadham Acker, manager of Birming- 
ham’s National Air Carnival, will be 
general manager. 

Mrs. Dorothy Young of the “Flying 
Young Family” of Denver has been 
selected as “Miss Denver Aviation” for 
the show. Air tours, conducted by the 
Rocky Mountain Chapter, NAA, Den- 
ver, and the Chamber of Commerce, 
have visited nearby Colorado cities to 
stimulate interest in the Denver exhi- 
bition. Prominent in the direction of 
these tours, according to K. H. Brauns, 
president of the NAA chapter, were 
Maj. Fred W. Bonfils, publisher of the 
“Denver Post” and chief of the Colo- 
rado National Guard squadron, and 
Miss Lois Fisher, secretary of the NAA 
chapter. 





Mayor LaGuardia Urges Production 


of Aero Engines in Auto Factories 


Production of airplane engines by 
automobile factories and a revision and 
simplification of procurement methods 
were advocated by Mayor F. H. La- 
Guardia of New York City in a speech 


on May 30 at the National Aviation 
Forum. 
On engine production, he said we 


have to “decide just what motor we are 
going to use, then take these various 
automobile factories, and we have 
simply got to cut out new models in 
passenger cars and pleasure cars, build 
sufficient to provide for the trade thr 
coming year and the next year, trans- 
form these motor factories into factories 
for the producing of aviation motors. 
Patents? Just reach out and take the 
patent and put it in the factory. Don't 
fuss around with it.” 

He advocated “taking what we have 
and putting it in mass production now 
and experimenting for the year for the 
next production.” He said he learned 
this plan “from the President a year 
ago.” The Mayor stated that “the 
trouble is now that every time one gets 
an idea, all production is stopped and 
everything is changed.” 





He suggested a provision in the law 
as follows: “And the Secretary of War 
be and he is hereby authorized to do 
everything necessary to expedite the 
deliveries of the necessary equipment 
heretofore authorized by Congress, the 
provisions of any existing law to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


Warren Blazier Leaves 


Wichita C. of C. for K. C. 
Warren E. Biazier, industrial com- 
missioner of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Chamber of Commerce, has assumed 
duties as aviation commissioner in 
charge of the recently formed avia- 
tion department of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Chamber of Commerce 
Announcement of Blazier’s appoint- 
ment was made jointly by Paul E. 
Richter, executive vice-president of 
TWA and vice-president in charge of 
the KC chamber’s aviation depart- 
ment, and George W. Catts, execu- 
tive manager of the KC chamber. 




















WORLD'S FAIR to WORLD'S FAIR 
FOR YOUR 


Only TWA flies the most scenic 
air route from World's Fair to 
World's Fair... over the Painted 
Desert, Boulder Dam, Grand Can- 
yon. Flying the route that’s short- 
est, fastest, coast-to-coast gives 
you a longer vacation... extra time 
to visit the heart of the Indian 
Country, Dude Ranches enroute... 
extra time for scenic side trips be- 
tween the Empire State and Gold- 
en Gate - and there's no extra fare 
for routing through Los Angeles, 
Hollywood and Southern California! 


There's extra service aloft, too, 
when you fly TWA... exclusive 
personal radio, attentive hostess 
service, delicious meals . . . all with 
the compliments of the airline 
run by flyers! 


For Information, Reservations: 


Call Your Travel Agent or 


TWA Representatives Everywhere 
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Cost of procuring and installing one 
portable and an indefinite number of 
fixed instrument landing systems will 
be more than twice as much as original 
CAA estimates, if the low bid sub- 
mitted on June 3 is accepted by the 


Bids were asked on one portable and 
16 fixed units at various airports 
throughout the country, but the CAA 
stated that probably only 10 of the 
latter would be installed. International 
Telephone Development Co. of New 
York was low bidder, quoting $44,985 
for the portable, and varying amounts 
for the fixed units. Only other bidder 
was Air Track Manufacturing Corp., 
Washington, which quoted $111,224.10 
for the portable, and higher amounts 
than ITD on the fixed. 

The CAA originally had estimated 
that each fixed unit would cost about 
$30,000, or a total of $300,000 for 10, 
plus about $26,000 for the portable. 

Assuming that the 10 stations se- 
lected were New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Kansas City, Cleveland, At- 
lanta, Ft. Worth, Oakland, Washing- 
ton and Miami, cost to the CAA, in- 
cluding the portable, would be $788,- 
828, in contrast to the $326,000 esti- 
mate. 

Just how the higher prices will af- 
fect the long-planned instrument 
landing program is not known at this 
time. The bureau of federal airways 
can, however, still get necessary funds 
for installation of 10 systems, because 
the $326,000 was an estimate and not 
an earmarking of an appropriation. 

It is pointed out that any one of 
four courses may be followed: put in 
as many systems as $326,000 will al- 
low; increase the money to provide 


Instrument Landing System Bids 
More than Double CAA Estimates 


10; work out a compromise, or aban- 
don the project for the present. The 
latter was said to be an “outside” 
possibility. 

The fixed systems, under the adver- 
tisement for bids, were to be “furn- 
ished, transported, installed and ad- 
justed.” Difference between the esti- 
mate and the bid was said to be due 
both to the fact that certain improve- 
ments have been made in the system 
since the estimate, and to the fact that 
the estimate did not include certain ad- 
justments, etc. 


The CAA's bureau of federal airways 
has been holding conferences with ITD 
officials to analyze the bids, and plans 
also to hold meeting with the airlines 
before deciding on a course of action. 


The 16 locations and IDT’s bid, with 
Alr-Track’s im parentheses, are as 
follows: LaGuardia Field, New York, 
$80,994 ($103,476.51); Chicago Munici- 
pal, Chicago, $85,385 ($105,887.31); 
Mines Pield, Los Angeles, $68,114 ($92,- 
718.33); Kansas City Municipal, Kan- 
sas City, $71,422 ($93,363.70); Cleve- 
land Municipal, Cleveland $71,782 
($94,820.45); Atlanta, $66,739 ($90,011.- 
25); Snohomish County, Seattle, $72,- 
117 ($94,653.43); Meacham Field, Ft. 
Worth, $65,419 ($89,265.48); Oakland 
Municipal, Oakland, Cal., $76,439 ($92,- 
799.75); Washington National, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $80,135 ($108,064.79); 
Memphis Municipal, Memphis, $69,538 
($93,793.62); Salt Lake Municipal, Salt 
Lake City, $69,431 ($93,940.82); Wold- 
Chamberlain, Minneapolis, $70,873 
($93,113.73); Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh, $76,753 ($99,923.84); Wayne 
County, Detroit, $71,580. ($95,280.71). 
and Miami Municipal, Miami, $77,414 
($99,205.76). 





Frequency Modulation 
for Airlines is Distant, 
Goldsborough Asserts 


Frequency Modulation will not have 
a place in two-way aircraft radio com- 
munication for a considerable time, ac- 
cording to Paul Goldsborough, presi- 
dent of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., the 
joint radio holding company for air 
transport companies. Although there 
is much talk about FM in commercial 
broadcasting, the airlines have decided 
to go ahead on purchases of equipment 
using amplitude modulation. 

Aeronautical Radio, in cooperation 
with a large radio laboratory, made a 
comparison of FM and amplitude mod- 
ulation and found some advantage for 
FM on signal to noise ratio but that 
either amplitude modulation or FM on 
ultra high frequencies gave very good 
commercial radio telephony quality. 

In view of the fact that delivery of 
aircraft apparatus with FM is indicated 
to be 21 months hence, whereas ampli- 
tude modulation equipment can be pur- 
chased now for this fall’s delivery, 
Aeronautical Radio decided to go ahead 
on purchases of, amplitude equipment. 
The shortage of medium high frequen- 
cies for two-way communication made 
it absolutely necessary, Goldsborough 
said, that ultra-high bands be opened 
up at the earliest opportunity. 


Ponca City Service Resumed 

Braniff Airways on June 1 resumed 
air mail, passenger and express service 
to and from Ponca City, Okla., on two 
daily flights. The recently enlarged 
and improved Ponca City airport was 
approved by the CAA to accommodate 
landings and takeoffs of Braniff’s 
DC-3's. Braniff discontinued service to 
the Oklahoma stop in June 1937, when 
the line replaced Lockheed Electras 
With Douglas DC-2’s. 





TWA, K.C. Southern 
Announce Air & Rail 
Reciprocal Agreement 


An air-rail reciprocal agreement en- 
abling travelers to journey over the 
combined routes of Transcontinental & 
Western Air and Kansas City Southern 
Railway-Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Lines on one fare was announced re- 
cently by officials of the two companies. 

K. C. Southern later was reported to 
have signed interline passenger traffic 
agreements with Braniff Airways, Chi- 
cago & Southern Air Lines and National 
Airlines. 

Jack Frye, TWA president, and C. P 
Couch, president of Kansas City South- 
ern-Louisiana .& Arkansas Lines, said 
that simplification of ticket purchases is 
one of the most important services that 
can be extended by transportation com- 
panies. 

Through the new air-rail agreement 
a traveler may purchase a ticket in any 
city on TWA’s route and fly to Kansas 
City, Mo., northern terminus of Kansas 
City Southern Lines. Using the same 
transportation issued by the airline, the 
traveler can continue his journey to 
any point on the railway's system which 
extends south over an 850-mi. route 
to New Orleans. 


AA Places Fuel Contracts 

American Airlines has placed orders 
with eight companies for approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 gallons of aviation 
gasoline this year, enough to carry 
the fleet of Flagships a total of 26,- 
000,000 plane miles. Companies sup- 
plying the gasoline include Standard 
Oil of California, er ou of 


Ohio, Standard of Louisiana, 
Standard Oj] of Indiana, Shell Oil 
Co., Gulf Oil Co., Texas Co. and 


Socony-Vacuum. 
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The 


public votes 


YES! 


Steadily, rapidly, the upsurge in air 
travel continues. Every month sees 
old records broken . . . occasional air 
travelers now fly frequently . . . more 
and more groundlings are taking to 
the air for the first time and liking it. 


The safety, the speed, the comfort and 
economy of modern air transportation 
are winning the public's favor. 




















The domestic airlines are making new 
commitments for commercial transport 
planes. For instance, United Air Lines 
has on order twenty 40-passenger 4- 
motored Douglas Super-Mainliners, 
ten 21-passenger twin-engined Doug- 
las Mainliners, and four 14-passenger 
Lockheed Lodestars to provide more 
service to the public traveling the 
Main Line Airway. 


UNITED 


AIR #& LINES 












































RANGER ATC RATINGS i tae 


6 cylinders 


6410-B3 175 hp. with 80 octane 
6440-C2 175 hp. with 65 octane 
6440-C3 180 hp. with 73 octane 
6440-C4 190 hp. with 80 octane 


6440-C5 200 hp. with 87 octane 





12 cylinders 


SGV-770-B3 
SGV-770-B4 


SGV-770-B7 


420 hp. at sea level 
with 87 octane 


450 hp. at sea level 
with 87 octane 


520 hp. S.L. to 9600 ft. 
450 hp. at 12000 feet 
with 87 octane 


NEW RATINGS 


The wide scope of the new Ranger ATC ratings will be 
of instant importance to those men of vision who have 
given thought to the Ranger in-line principle, and its 
application to modern aircraft design. 

Spotlighted by these new ratings are such major features 
as increased power for take-off ... increased power for 


cruising . . . decreased specific fuel consumption . . . 


features that open up many impressive new vistas of 


performance and efficiency. 





>) » 


FOR RAN 


But eloquent as they are, these facts are only the bare 


bones of a more vital and significant story. They tell 
nothing of the designer whose toil and inspiration trans- 
late theories into realities ...of the machinist whose 
cardinal creed is precision ... of the testing engineer 
who brooks no compromise with perfection! 

These men and the rigorous principles that guide them 


are the firm foundation on which the entire edifice of 


RANGER 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 






Ranger dependability is based. 


DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP 
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Fortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 


training, personnel training—the basic defense elements which the nation 
needs. These men are not alone in their views. 

If the air transport industry is facing shortage of pilots and trained 
technical personnel, is that a justifiable reason for stopping expansion? 
We hardly feel that this is a forward-looking attitude. All the more 
reason, we believe, why the industry should be given the tools with 
which to train and expand. 

Why is there a shortage of pilots? Surely it isn’t because there aren't 
men available to be trained. For years the airlines have been forced to 
go to the Army and Navy for pilots, not because other men were not 
available, but Fests the airlines have been unable to afford to set 
up their own training establishments. It is all well and good to haggle 
over fractions of cents for air mail payments in a static world, but the 
world is not static today, and the government's regulatory agency has 
spent more time trying to pare down airline expenses than in giving 
the airlines leeway to train and build for a vast and important trans- 
portation system. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has taken the view that because of 
military plane production, because of the need by the Army and Navy 
of pilots and other trained personnel, that air transport expansion must 
wait. Wait? Great Britain and France waited, too. If the Army and 
the Navy need pilots, then permit the airlines to do their own training— 
but give ther the means to make this possible. As Jack Frye has pointed 
out, feeder routes alone would do part of the training job—mail opera- 
tions without the responsibility of carrying passengers. 

In these days it is inconceivable that the one government agency 
charged with promoting and encouraging civil aviation would sit back 
and close up shop because there isn’t enough personnel to go around. 
How much better it would be to have the Army, the Navy, and the 
airlines a// training pilots and technical personnel. 

Let’s look back two years. In 1938 Congress enacted the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. It is well that the “Declaration of Policy” of that act 
be read again and again. It is worth quoting here for the benefit of all 
concerned: 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 
Sec. 2 In the exercise and performance of its powers and duties under this 
Act, the Authority shall consider the following, among other things, as being 
in the public interest, and in accordance with the public convenience and 
necessity. 

(a) The encouragement and development of an air transportation system 

properly adapted to the present and future needs of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, of the Postal Service, and of the national 
defense; 
(b) The regulation of air transportation in such manner as to recognize 
and preserve the inherent advantages of, assure the highest degree of safety 
in, and foster sound economic conditions in, such transportation, and to im- 
prove the relations between, and coordinate transportation by, air carriers; 

(c) The promotion of adequate, economical and efficient service by air 
carriers at reasonable charges, without unjust discriminations, undue pref- 
erences or advantages, or unfair or destructive competitive practices; 

(d) Competition to the extent necessary to assure the sound development 
of an air transportation system properly adapted to the needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United States, of the Postal Service, and of 
the national defense; 


(e) The regulation of air commerce in such manner as to best promote 
its development and safety; and 

(f) The encouragement and development of civil aeronautics. 

One of our friends said the other day, “The CAA has spent all its 
time crystal gazing into the future and doing nothing for today.” 
Perhaps, too, it has forgotten the mandate to promote and encourage 


Regulation is an essential feature of the Act, but there has been too | 


much regulation and no promotion. Will the air transport industry find 
itself far behind the national defense parade? That is a question await. 
ing a concrete answer. It is too late to start preparing for expansion 
when the day of actual need arrives. It is time to start preparing now 


before any more tragic lessons are plastered on the front pages of the | 


daily press. 


Tragic Aftermath 


nautics Authority has had a tragic aftermath. If, in the maze of 





: 


Tree ill-timed and ill-advised reorganization of the Civil Aanl 


complex factors which brought about the reorganization, there were 
any individuals who deliberately set out to wreck the basically fine 
structure on which the Authority was built, they can wring their hands 
with malicious glee. Within a month the CAA has degenerated into 
disorganization, confusion, uncertainty, personal recriminations, bitter. 
ness, lack of leadership and policies, and the lowest personnel morale 
in the history of government regulation of aviation. 

Only through the strong substitute leadership of Harllee Branch, 
vice-chairman, has the Authority functioned at all, for the chairman who 
was appointed to give this quasi-judicial agency sound leadership, has 
devoted his time to a myriad of other activities. It must be said to the 
credit of Mr. Branch that he has proven himself to be an able acting 
chairman. In a few weeks he has guided a headless Authority through 
more routine accomplishments—and with more efficiency and dis. 
patch—than his two predecessors were able to do in months. Messrs. 
Grant Mason, Edward P. Warner and Oswald Ryan, have given him 
complete support. It is to be hoped that Mr. Branch will be the next 
chairman. 

What will happen after the reorganization becomes effective June 30 
(Congress having postponed the date from June 11), is anyone’s guess 
It will require a strong leadership in the administrative end, which 
will be under Commerce, to rebuild the broken morale of personnel, 
to set the agency again on an even keel. It is a sad commentary on gov- 
ernment in a civilized nation when an agency can be torn asunder by 
blundering reorganization moves without rhyme or reason. Many wounds 
are so deep that they can never be healed. It is difficult to portray in 
words the true situation within the present organization, the wreckage 
of what was, only a few months ago, a going and spirited concern. It 
will be a long time in recovering, and even then it is doubtful if the 
meager benefits which were promised will outweigh the complete and 
unnecessary disruption and disintegration of an agency on the altar of 
personal ambitions, personal jealousies and petty differences. 


‘From Pillar to Post’ 


O BETTER expression of the lack of conception of the true sig- 
N nificance of aviation which has been evidenced for two decades in 

this country, has been given than that of. Gill Robb Wilson, presi- 
dent of the National Aeronautic Association, in his address at the National 
Aviation Forum. His concise, thoughtful summary is worth thinking 
about. 

“We have not dealt with aviation in a statesmanlike manner,” he said 
“The whole subject has been kicked around from pillar to post. Economic 
regulation has been the keynote of our civil development. Military avia- 
tion has been geared back in its uses in coordination with other elements 
of defense. Not only do we not have the aircraft but we do not have 
the auxiliaries to go with them—the machine guns of every caliber, the 
anti-aircraft defenses, the airports, the coastal defenses, the geeps of 
mechanical ears, the searchlights and a hundred other things. Aviation 
has had a nuisance value and not much more. 
ranking, no committees on aviation in the National Congress, no program 
of real expansion. Our scheduled airlines today serve less than one-third 
of our population. We have digested half truths and boasted about out 
increases of which we should be ashamed. Normal aviation development 
if it had proceeded on a progress of unfettered expansion within states! 
man like limitations, would have found us today confident and unhurried.’ 








Vickers to Dayton Tower 
Tirey Vickers has been appointed 
assistant control tower operator at 
Dayton, O., municipal airport, accord- 
ing to George McSherry, acting airport 
manager. 


UAL Names Collins in Canada 
Leslie A. Collins has been appointed 
eastern Canadian traffic manager & 
United Air Lines to take charge of © 
new office in Montreal, Que. 


It has had no cabinet | 
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Capital Notes 








THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM began to take practical form 
over the past two weeks as Congress virtually abandoned other pending leg 
islation to concentrate on greasing the defense machinery with money and 
with laws authorizing extraordinary expansion of the armed forces and of 
the powers of Federal officials. 

Although Congress is rushing these measures through, some within only 
a few days, all by overwhelming votes, most of the groundwork had been 
quietly laid by the War and Navy Departments long before in anticipation 
of the crisis now at hand. The programs which Congress is moving so 
swiftly to effect thus have a more solid basis than is generally supposed. The 
most radical changes are perhaps revisions upward in scope as the danger 
index rises in response to the ominous news from aboard. 

SUMMARIZING CONGRESSIONAL ACTION since the President’s 
first defense message on May 16th, we find the following measures affect- 
ing aviation either passed or well along toward enactment: 

APPROPRIATIONS: Instead of 57 aircraft for the Army, Congress added 
to the War Department appropriation biil funds to purchase 2,566 new planes 
—309 combat planes including 200 B-17 bombers, 20 miscellaneous types 
and 2,237 trainers. The Navy was granted additional sums for procurement 
of 808 training planes and aircraft for the new carrier, Hornet. Both depart- 
ments were provided with funds for modernizing equipment, for developing 
air bases, and for augmenting pilot training programs. 

In addition, the President was awarded $200,000,000 to meet emergencies 
as they may arise, such as furnishing manufacturing facilities to private 
plants and training civilian personnel for skilled production, 

Supplemental appropriations exceeding another billion dollars are pending 
as we go to press, while simultaneously Congress is moving toward enact- 
ment of the new tax program. 

AUTHORIZATIONS: Supporting the greatly increased appropriations are 
several new measures broadening the operations and scope of the air forces. 
Top limits on Army aircraft and lighter-than-air craft were suspended, those 
for the Navy raised from 3,000 to 4,500 and again to 10,000; to 48 lighter- 
than-air. Limits were also raised as to the numbers of aviation cadets and 
reserve officers, and a bill introduced to make Naval air service more attractive. 

In the upper house, the Senate Military Affairs Committee recommended 
that the War Department be allowed the privilege of procurement without 
advertising. 

Legislation was also put in the mill authorizing the expanded air base 
and training programs. 

RFC FINANCING of private industry would also be widely liberal- 
ized under the terms of new bills in both houses. Not only could the 
RFC make loans up to record-breaking percentages, but it could 
subscribe to capital stock in corporations engaged in war production 
and in the discretion of the President could create new corporations 
and itself engage actively in manufacturing—a proposal viewed with 
trepidation by the industry. 

A SURVEY OF AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTION was undertaken by the 
Army to ascertain the maximum productive capacity of the industry as it 
exists, working at top speed. The survey covers various types of aircraft, 
engines and parts, in lots from 50 to 2,000, with price quotations for differ- 
ent delivery dates. Thus the War Department hopes to learn exactly what 
the industry can turn out, when, and at what cost. From this point on, more 
accurate estimate can be made as to the plant expansion required for the 
national defense and for greater aid to the Allies. 

The data, together with similar information from the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, is being studied by Dr. George Mead’s staff, now transferred 
from Secretary Morgenthau to the National Defense Advisory Commission. 
This group, incidentally, had not at presstime made any announcement con- 
cerning aircraft engine standardization beyond that covering transfer of 
patent rights to the government. It is understood, however, that as soon as 
the engine problem is solved, the advisory unit will turn first attention to 
a program for accelerating training plane production, then speeding of mili- 
tary types. 

While no positive predictions are possible at this writing, it appears 
likely that the European situation, rendered more threatening by Italy’s 
participation in the war, will have a pronounced effect on Federal policy 
regarding expansion of the aviation industry. Whether the administra- 
tion will decide the time has come for automobile factories to turn 
over their facilities for aeronautical production remains to be seen. 

For the present, it is known only that the five major automotive manu- 

facturers have been consulted on the subject of aircraft engine produc- 

tion. 

AIRPORT EXPANSION through Federal aid may well develop as one phase 
of defense. After considering the McCarran bill authorizing $125,000,000 to 
be allotted to the States for airport construction in line with the formula 
Suggested by the National Aeronautic Association, the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee called for a revised bill embodying the recommendations made to 
Congress by CAA a year ago. These provide that the major portion of such 
a appropriation come from WPA funds, since at the time the President de- 
clared the airport expansion program incompatible with the then fiscal policy. 
He has not indicated whether he has since changed his mind, but changed 
conditions would appear to guarantee support for airport expansion. 

In any event, chances for substantial WPA funds for airports are more 
than favorable, especially in view of the action of the Senate Appropriations 
mmittee in amending the annual relief bill by eliminating the requirements 
a to local financial contribution to projects of value to the national defense. 
REACTION TO THE STATUS OF THE NAVAL AIR FORCE by 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee serves as a typical barometer of 
Congressional sentiment on air defense. Although this committee has 
governed the legislative end of Naval policy for years, it was “dis- 
couraged” and “disheartened” when Admiral Towers, Chief of the 
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Bureau of Aeronautics, testified that the Navy has but 1,367 combat 
aircraft, all except about 500 more than two years old. 

The Committee was so shocked by this “terrible story’ that the chairman 
ordered committee doors closed and refused to let newsmen leave the hearing 
room until it was decided whether to supress the news that Naval air strengti 
is so woefully “inadequate.” Eventually it was determined that the time had 
come for the American people to face the facts and correct the faults and 
inadequacies of the present by building up air strength for the future. 

Admiral Towers explained that the Navy cannot use huge numbers of 
planes until pilot training, air bases and complementary surface vessels are 
completed. He hinted, however, that a new program of landplanes for the 
Navy is in the making. 

THE PEPPER RESOLUTION calling for sale of national defense supplies 
to the Allies was considered in many Washington circles as an administration 
trial balloon to guage sentiment on such a proposal prior to official action. 
But now the fate of European democracies has changed the need for en- 
couraging support for aid to friendly nations overseas. On Capitol Hill, the 
mail is heavy urging that planes and other war materials be speeded abroad. 
It now appears the administration has underestimated the willingness of the 
American people to pay the costs, however great, of keeping the war from 
the Western hemisphere. 


Folks Worth Meeting — 


ILLIAM C. “Billy” Mentzer, 
chief engineer of United Air 
who drew up the original 





Mentzer again became a mechanic 
apprentice in overalls at Boeing's 
overhaul shop in Cheyenne but soon 
was offered a job in Boeing Aircraft 
Co.'s engineering department in Se- 


Lines 


suggested specifications for the Doug- 
transport, 


las DC-4 has been shutt- 


ling back and attle. When the Boeing 247’s were 
forth between made, Mentzer was assigned to go 
Chicago and _ along with them in every step in 
Santa Monica, their development and after their de- 
Cal., as the livery to United he was sent to Chey- 
modified ver- enne to be resident engineer for the 
sions of the manufacturer at UAL’s repair base. 
original four- He remained in Cheyenne in that 


motored plane 
go through the 
manufacturing 


position from May 1933 to Mar. 1934 
when he returned as an engineer for 
United. 





process in the Because he drew up the original 

Mentzer Douglas fac- suggested specifications for the DC-4, 
tory. Mentzer was chosen as the engineer 

Blue-eyed, red-haired and 32, to represent the airlines at the fac- 
Mentzer went through the journalism tory of Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. 


school at the University of Nebraska 


and act as coordinator in the design- 
at Lincoln where he became editor 


ing and construction of the first ex- 


of the school’s yearbook. He then perimental plane. In Mar. 1936, he 
returned to Cheyenne, Wyo., his moved to Santa Monica, established 
home town, and got a job as a_ am office at the Douglas factory and 


remained there until Nov. 1938 when 
he was appointed chief engineer for 
United with headquarters in Chicago. 


mechanic apprentice in the overhaul 
shops of Boeing Air Transport, a 
predecessor company of United. 
Soon he entered Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology where he man- 
aged to salvage about a year and a 
half of credits from his four years 
in Nebraska's journalism school to- 
ward an engineering degree which 
he received in 1931 after two years 
in the course. 


New Barracks at C-W Tech 

New barracks costing $20,000 are 
being erected by Curtiss-Wright Tech- 
nical Institute, Glendale, Cal., for use 
of Army Air Corps enlisted men in 
training as aviation mechanics. Bar- 
racks will have individual rooms for 
each soldier. 












AIR CARRIER RECORD 


(C. A. A. Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 














































































PAA’s New Orleans Application 

Pan American Airways has applied for service between New Orleans and 
Cristobal via Guatemala City or by an alternate route with Havana as a stop, 
and for maintenance of local service between New Orleans and Havana. Complete 
story on page 27. 

Continental Seeks 3 Routes 

Continental Air Lines on May 24 filed applications for Hobbs-San Antonio, 
Pueblo-Amarillo and Hutchinson-Kansas City. Complete story on page 26. 
Memphis-Greenville Asked by EAL 

A Memphis-Greenville route was asked May 23 by Eastern Air Lines. Complete 
story on page 24. 

PCA’s Norfolk Cincinnati Examiner’s Report 

CAA Examiners F. W. Brown and J. F. Reilly on June 3 issued a proposed report 
stating that Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ proposed Norfolk-Knoxville-Cin- 
cinnati route is not required. Complete story on page 23. 

C&S Files Applications 

Routes connecting St. Louis and Memphis with Detroit are sought by Chicago 
& Southern Air Lines in applications filed May 24. Complete story elsewhere. 
Vidal Approval Asked by B-M 

Boston-Maine Airways has asked approval of interlocking directorates involving 
Eugene Vidal as a director of the airline and as president and director of Vidal 
Research Corp. and Aircraft Research Corp. Vidal holds approximately 30% of 
the common stock of the last two companies and 311 shares, or about 15% of the 
preferred non-voting stock of Boston-Maine. Vidal Research Corp., it was ex- 
plained, is a holding company. Only stock held at present is 75% of the stock of 
Aircraft Research Corp. 

TSA Wants Further Hearing 

Trans-Southern Airlines has requested further hearing on its application for 
an Amarillo-Atlanta route. CAA Examiner F. A. Law Jr., recently recommended 
that the TSA and Braniff applications be denied and that Braniff be granted 
Amarillo-Oklahoma City. 

American Export Oral Argument 

Oral argument was he'd June 6 before CAA members Harllee Branch, Oswald 
Ryan and G. Grant Mason Jr., on application of American Export Airlines for 
routes between New York and England, France and Italy. CAA member Edward 
’Warner did not participate in the case because of certain studies he made for 
Export before joining the CAA. Examiner C. Edward Leasure’s proposed report, 
issued several weeks ago, recommended a New York-Rome certificate, but added 
that the England-France applications should be dismissd without prejudice be- 
cause of neutrality restrictions. 

Gerald B. Brophy, attorney for Export, emphasized that his company is apply- 
ing for a U. S.-Europe service and that the naming of terminal and inter- 
‘mediate points is secondary. “There is a mandate to you under the Act that 
you furnish competition to the existing carrier,” he told the CAA, adding that 
the public interest requires competition. 

If the contention of Pan American Airways, intervener, is upheld that Export 
is not qualified to furnish service because it has never operated a foreign route, 
there never will be a company qualified, Brophy said. He stated that Export is 
fit, willing and able to operate. 

Brophy said that a non-stop service is desirable, and stated that the Sikorsky 
S-44 four-engined flying boats which Export will use have larger payloads than any 
plane PAA now operates or proposes to operate. “Even now,” he said, “there is 
no such thing as a regularly scheduled service across the Atlantic.” He pointed 
to the delays at Horta because of sea conditions. 

The attorney admitted that the cost of the service will be more, at least in the 
beginning, than adding more PAA trips. He added, however, that the advantages 
to the government and the public “far outweigh” the cost, and pointed out 
that the cost of the domestic system would be much less if there was only one 
operator. On the question of landing rights. Brophy reiterated that Export’s 
position is that it is a matter to be handled by the governments, and that all 
steps taken by the company have been with the knowledge of the State Dept. 
Export has landing rights in Italy, and since the close of the hearing has ob- 
tained similar rights in Spain. Issuance of a certificate has nothing to do with 
landing rights, he said. 

Henry J. Friendly, Pan Am attorney, said that Export “has sought to base its 
case on a cry of monopoly and of ‘now or never.’ It has sought to create the 
picture of Pan American operating on this great trade route without any 
semblance of competition down through the vista of all the years to come. The 
picture, however, has no relation to the facts. Pan American was not alone even 
for a single summer. Inevitably, it will be faced with the most intensive foreign 
competition. Nor is this case, presented within a year after initiation of this 
service, the last chance which the Authority will have to create an American 
competitor if in the light of further experience that should prove desirable.” 
Because of the conflict abroad, this would be the worst time to put another 
carrier in the field, Friendly said. Pan Am should be permitted to develop its 
rvice in every reasonable way, he added. 

Samuel E. Gates, CAA attorney, raised a question as to whether Export should 
receive a permanent or temporary certificate to Rome. The company requested a 
temporary one. He advised against certificates to England and France at present, 
vointing out that the CAA would be performing an “unlawful act” in issuing 
them because of neutrality restrictions. 

UAL Files Toledo-Washington 

United Air Lines on June 5 filed application for the Toledo-Washington route 
covered in AMERICAN AVIATION, May 15. The company proposes a 2-hr. 8-min. 
schedule, compared with 3 hrs. 17 min. for the best previous service. United would 
rt service with twin-engine equipment and later would operate certain schedules 
with DC-4’s. Three round trips daily are planned, including a 5 pm. departure from 
Washington, enabling passengers to reach San Francisco before the opening of the 


business day. 

Pacific Alaska ‘Grandfather’ Permits 
Pacific Alaska Airways on June 6 received two “grandfather” certificates from the 
CAA, and two others were held in abeyance. Complete story on page 26. 
Seattle Juneau Route Established 
The CAA one June 6 granted to Pacific Alaska Airways a certificate to operate a 
route from Seattle to Juneau via Ketchikan. Complete story on page 26 
EAL Asks Giro Certificate 
Hearing was held May 22 on application of Eastern Air Lines for a certificate 
covering its experimental autogiro air mail service at Philadelphia. Complete story 
on page 23. 
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TWA Asks Los Angeles Stop 
TWA on May 23 filed application for inclusion of Los Angeles as an inter. 
mediate point, and for permission to carry mail, as well as passengers and express 
to and from Oakland on the scheduled operations of the company between 
Winslow and San Francisco on AM37. 


Railway Express Oral Argument 

CAA members Harllee Branch, Grant Mason, Oswald Ryan and Edward Warner on 
May 23 heard oral argument on the application of Railway Express Agency for 
a “grandfather” certificate covering its services performed in connection with the 
domestic airlines 

In a proposed report issued several months ago, CAA Examiner F. A. Law Jr 
found that REA is an air carrier and entitled to a certificate, but that the com- 
pany should be relieved of the necessity of holding one. Several of the airlines 
have objected to REA getting a certificate, claiming that it is not an air carrier 
It also has been pointed out that REA could operate aircraft and parallel every 
airline. Grover Loening, aviation consultant, who has proposed an air express 
company controlled by the airlines, has also opposed an REA certificate. 

Arguing the case for REA, H. S. Marks, attorney, told the CAA that “the ap. 
plicant is not asking authority to operate airplanes” and doesn’t want such 
authority. He emphasized that REA is an air carrier under section 1 (2) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act because it “indirectly"’ engages in air transportation. REA 
Should get a certificate, he said, adding that Congress intended every phase of 
air transportation to be regulated by the CAA. 

Gerald B. Brophy, attorney for TWA and Eastern Air Lines, told the CAA that 
“Railway Express Agency is not an air carrier, is not engaged in air transporta- 
tion, and is not entitled to a ‘grandfather’ certificate or a certificate of any 
kind. It does not ask anything that you have the power to give.” There 
is nothing in the record showing the need for an REA certificate covering all the 
airline routes, which are already certificated, Brophy said, adding, that there js 
also nothing in the record as to REA’s fitness, willingness and ability to per- 
form the service. 

He said REA does not have a certificate covering its services in connection with 
either the railroads or the bus companies, “yet they come in here and ask for a 
certificate for the same kind of an operation in connection with the airlines.” 
Brophy denied that the word “indirectly” covers REA, explaining that it was 
meant to cover a company “having the ability to control the air transportation,” 
such asa parent corporation. In answer to arguments that REA would not be sub- 
ject to CAA regulation if it does not get a certificate, Brophy pointed out that 
it would be regulated through the airlines. 





Boston-Maine Oral Argument 

Oral argument was held June 5 before CAA members Harllee Branch, Oswald 
Ryan, Edward Warner and G. Grant Mason, Jr., on the application of Boston- 
Maine Airways for increased air mail compensation on AM27, Boston-Caribou, 
Boston-Montreal. The company, which was receiving 33 1/3c per mile, had 
requested 42c, but was granted 35c for the period Apr. 7, 1939, to Feb. 28. 1940 
and 36c thereafter. 

Samuel J. Solomon, arguing the case for B-M, told the CAA that the rate 
granted is not high enough to permit continued development of the com- 
pany’s territory. He pointed out that the airline receives valuable free sery- 
ices from the Boston-Maine Railroad, and that these should be considered 
in the CAA decision. Provision also should be made for operation of the 
Link trainer, he added. 

Despite adequate preparation and a short hearing, the CAA rate decision 
was not issued until Feb. 28, 1940, about 10 months after the hearing, Solo- 
mon said. Many changes took place in the 10 months, so that the figures 
submitted at the hearing were almost a year old when the decision was 
rendered, he explained. The company expected a decision within a month, he 
added. 

The CAA order, Solomon continued, contained numerous 
stating that the company owned two Stinsons, whereas 
and one Beechcraft. Before the decision was issued, the Stinson had been 
taken out of service, he said. He also charged that “the historical back- 
ground of Boston-Maine was largely disregarded” in the CAA order. 

Solomon said that operating conditions in B-M’s territory are probably 
the most severe in the country, particularly with regard to snow; that aver- 
age fare per passenger is only $8.50, and that stops are only 47 miles apart. 
In discussing the importance of the route for the national defense, he pointed 
out that it operates in the strategic New England territory. 

Emory T. Nunneley Jr., attorney for the CAA, was present but did not 
present an argument. 


errors, such as 
it had one Stinson 


Boston-Maine Hearing 
Hearing was held June 3-4 on application of Boston-Maine Airways for per- 
mission to extend AM27 from Bangor to Moncton. Complete story on page 23 
UAL Service to Philadelphia 
After a five-minute hearing June 3, CAA Examiner J. Francis Reilly an- 
nounced that he would recommend to the Authority that United Air Lines be 
permitted to designate Municipal Airport. Philadelphia, Pa., as an _ inter- 


mediate stop replacing Central Airport, Camden, N. J.. on the company’s 
transcontinental flights. Operations are expected to be transferred about 
June 15. 

American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines and TWA, which also serve Camden 
will not need special authorization to shift to Philadelphia since, it was 
pointed out, the certificates of these carriers already include Philadelphis 


as an intermediate point. 
John H. Wanner for CAA. 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Hearing 

Hearing was held before CAA Examiner Frank A. Law, Jr., May 27-28, on 
application of Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways Inc., a Pan American Ailir- 
ways company, for a “grandfather” certificate from Cristobal, C. Z., to Me- 
dellin, Colombia, via Balboa and Turbo The proceeding had first opened 
June 8, 1939, but was then delayed since two-thirds of the directors during 
the “grandfather” period, May 14-Aug. 22, 1938, were not U. S. citizens as re 
quired by the Civil Aeronautics Act 

In his introductory statement, Henry Friendly, 
indicated that in view of the legal problems involved 
qualify for either a “grandfather” certificate or for a 
section 401 (D) of the Act. John H. Yeomans, UMCA 
iner Law that the company now meets the citizenship 
officers and directors. 

A company exhibit indicated that all of the 44 round trips scheduled be- 
tween Cristobal and Medellin during the “grandfather” period were com- 
pleted. Operating loss during 1939 was $25,597.80, compared to a $3,334.87 
profit for 1938. Operating income of $111,701.68 for 1939 included foreign 
mail $2,165.05, net passengers $60,746.73, excess baggage $4,215.77, express $4.- 
297.37. Total expense of $137,299.48 included direct aircraft of $78.577.72, traffic 
$15,731.07, operations $23,107.80, maintenance $6,565.22 and depreciation $1,881.63. 

Gonzalo Mejia, UMCA vice-president-operations in Colombia, testified that 
Douglas DC-3 aircraft will replace the DC-2’s now used about July 1. 


Paul M. Godehn appeared as counsel for United, and 
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BANGOR-MONCTON 
LINE ASKED BY B-M 


Company Urges AM27 Extension at 
CAA Hearing; Would Serve 
Maritime Provinces 
Extension of its present Boston-Cari- 
bou route from Bangor to Moncton, 
N. B., was sought by Boston-Maine 
Airways in hearing on June 3-4 before 

CAA Examiner Frank McIntyre. 

Paul Collins, president of Boston- 
Maine, told the examiner that there is 
a community of interest between the 
New England states and the Maritime 
provinces. “We believe that there is 
a real public demand for the service,” 
he said. Collins pointed out that on 
the Boston-Bangor route, traffic drops 
sharply north of Portland. He added 
that the extension should remedy this 
situation. 

The extension would operate along 
“an established transportation artery,” 
Collins said, pointing out that Moncton 
is a “focal point.” B-M’s primary in- 
terest is in furnishing a connecting 
service to the provinces, he said. 

From the national defense angle, 
the extension should be valuable, the 
witness said, pointing out that it would 
connect two regions of strategic im- 
portance. B-M, he continued, needs 
greater revenue mileage. 

Milton Anderson, B-M’s vice-presi- 
dent-operations, told Examiner Mc- 
Intyre that there would be no additional 
cost to the government for navigational 
and weather reporting facilities. He 
also said that if the route is operated 
directly from Bangor to Moncton, 11 
additional employes will be needed, 
with total monthly salary of $2,609. 
Monthly expenses at Moncton will be 
$150 for hangar, $350 for general 
services, and $11.50 for telephone. 

The company’s present route mileage 
is 651, which will be increased to 874 
if the application is granted, Anderson 
said. The five Lockheed 10-A’s which 
B-M now owns will be sufficient equip- 
ment to operate both the present route 
and the extension, he added. 

Benjamin Cole, assistant to the presi- 
dent of B-M, testified that, using 1939 
mileage on the existing route at present 
costs as a base, operation of the Bangor- 
Moncton extension would reduce the 
company’s overall costs from 52.83c 
per mile to 46.77c. 

Samuel J. Solemon, vice-president, 
stated that the company is a U. S. 
citizen. Of the total stock, 16-2/3% 
is held by the Central Vermont Rail- 
road, which is controlled by Canadian 
National Railway, a Canadian company, 
but all other stock is held by U. S. 
citizens, he said. Henry McCarthy, 
B-M general traffic manager, testified 
on elapsed times of various forms of 
transportation in the territory involved. 

Convenience and necessity witnesses 
included R. H. Matheson, transportation 
manager of the transportation commis- 
sion of the Maritime provinces; Thane 
Campbell, premier of Prince Edward 
Island; Walter S. Grant, of the Char- 
lottetown board of trade; R. W. Mc- 
Colough, Deputy Minister of Highways, 
Province of Nova Scotia; Ralph Bell, 
city of Halifax; Tohnston Chew, city 
of Sydney and Cape Breton Island: 
G. H. Prince, Deputy Minister of Lands 
and Mines of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and R. Z. Grannan and B. 
B. Brennan, city of St. John. 
Testimony given by Army and Navv 
witnesses in executive session favored 
establishment of the extension. 


Paxton With Pan Am 
Ed Paxten, for some years with the 
Air Transport Association, and a 
Specialist in labor problems, is now 
with Pan American Airways in charge 
of labor matters. 
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New NWA Director 





Robert Monroe Hardy 
Has been named to the board of 


directons of Northwest Airlines. He is 
president of Sunshine Mining Co. of 
Yakima, Wash. 


E A L Asks Certificate 


for Autogiro Service 


Hearing was held May 22 on appli- 
cation of Eastern Air Lines for a certif- 
icate of convenience and necessity cov- 
ering its AM2001, the autogiro service 
from the roof of the Philadelphia Post 
Office to the Camden airport. 

The company has been operating 
under an experimental contract with 
the Post Office Dept. At the opening of 
the hearing, John Wanner, attorney for 
the CAA, moved that EAL’s application 
be dismissed because the CAA lacks 
jurisdiction over autogiro service. He 
pointed out that EAL was operating 
under the Act of Apr. 15, 1938, certain 
sections of which were not repealed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. It would 
seem, he said, that Congress may have 
reserved to itself the right to put the 
service on a permanent basis. CAA 
Examiner Francis Reilly overruled the 
motion. 

Wanner’s motion was along the lines 
of a May 21 examiner’s report which 
claimed that the CAA lacked jurisdic- 
tion over All American Aviation's pick- 
up service, which also was instituted 
under the Act of Apr. 15, 1938. 

Charles P. Graddick, who at that time 
was PO superintendent of air mail, told 
Examiner Reilly that the EAL giro serv- 
ice has been “highly satisfactory.” The 
PO, he said, has been surprised at the 
percentage of performance during the 
first year, particularly in view of the 
unusually severe winter. Graddick said 
that it is his belief that the giro serv- 
ice would be extended to other cities 
in the future. 

“It would be a calamity if the CAA 
didn’t find some way to continue the 
service on a permanent basis,” Grad- 
dick said. He urged that it be put 
under CAA jurisdiction, pointing out 
that night service could be instituted, 
and that the possibilities of developing 
giro passenger and express flights, in 
addition to mail, in the future would 
be enhanced. 

William F. Kriebel, vice president and 
cashier of a Philadelphia commerical 
bank, urged that the EAL flights t- 
continued. His company is correspond- 
ent for over 30 banks and is probably 
the largest air mail user among Phila- 
delphia banks, he said. The giro serv- 
ice allows his company to close mails 
later, Kriebel stated, adding that a 
later departure from the roof would be 
desirable. 

Testimony on behalf of the company 
was given by Paul Brattain, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. W. Moore, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer. 





PCA’s Proposed Norfolk-Cincinnati 
Route Not Required, Examiners Say 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ pro- 
posed route from Norfolk to Cincinnati 
via Raleigh, Knoxville and other inter- 
mediate points, is not required by the 
public interest, according to recommen- 
dations in a proposed report released 
June 3 by CAA Examiners Francis W. 
Brown and J. Francis Reilly. 

The examiners stated that “the record 
does not demonstrate that the public 
interest warrants or demands the inaugu- 
ration of the proposed service.” 

A heavy volume of traffic is indicated 
on the Knoxville-Cincinnati segment of 
the line, particularly between Lexington 
and Cincinnati, the report noted. ‘“‘How- 
ever,” it continued, “the route here pro- 
posed must be considered as a unit 
with its primary purpose to provide 
service to the cities of central North 
Carolina. Obviously, operation of the 
Knoxville-Cincinnati segment alone by 
the applicant herein would be impos- 
sible since such a route would consti- 
tute insofar as its present system is 
concerned, a disconnected short line of 
230 miles.” 

Mail pay necessary during the first 
year to enable PCA to break even would 
be between $153,838 and $275,727, 
the examiners said, adding that estab- 
lishment of air navigation facilities 
would cost the government $384,700 
plus $96,340 annual maintenance. 

“As heretofore stated, the primary 
purpose of this route is to provide a 
local east and west air transportation 
service to the industrial communities 
of central North Carolina,” the exam- 
iners said. 

“In order to provide such service, 
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seven stops would be required on the 
503 route miles between Knoxville and 
Norfolk, with the average distance be- 
tween stops being about 56 miles, rang- 
ing from 16 miles between Greensboro 
and Winston-Salem to 92 miles between 
Elizabeth City and Rocky Mount. It is 
clear from the record that the frequent 
stops which would be required by the 
proposed operation would increase oper- 
ating expenses, and thus require a 
greater volume of traffic than would be 
required on long-haul transportation. 

“The applicant contends that the 
proposed route would develop sufficient 
local business to justify its operation, 
and referred to its success in the devel- 
opment of inter-city traffic on its route 
32 between Chicago and Detroit and 
Milwaukee The record is not 
convincing that route 32 is comparable 
to the route here involved either from 
the standpoint of population or poten- 
tial traffic.” 

The examiners noted that a “large 
number of witnesses from the North 
Carolina cities which would be served 
appeared at the hearing and testified 
to their interest in the proposed route. 
In considering the testimony of these 
witnesses it is essential to remember 
that a mere desire for air service does 
not establish a public need of it.” 


PAA to Enlarge N. Y. Space 
Pan American Airways Inc. will en- 
large its space in the Chrysler Bidg., 
405 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
the Hudhattan Corp., agent for the 
structure, announced May 28. 








THE MAP COMES TO LIFE 


% The little dots on the schoolroom map labeled “New York” or 
“Middletown” or “Big River Junction” once represented the 
closest contact most people ever would have with the cities them- 
selves and the human beings who lived there. It was hard to feel 
that these dots represented neighbors . . . 
implies. Today, the air traveler, viewing the grandeur of the earth 
below, suddenly realizes that he is looking at the real thing—cities 
and people—not dots on a map. A sense of kinship springs from 
his “discovery.” And as air travel widens his horizon and increases 
his contacts, he finds himself translating those myriad dots on the 
schoolroom map into terms of people — people with the same in- 
terests and destiny as his own. In some such way as this, air travel 
is bringing the map to life. And the effect upon our national 
solidarity may be far-reaching indeed. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Jac. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


with all that the word 
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Airlines Discontinue Newark Stops 


as CAA Removes Field From List 


Climaxing many months of argument, 
Newark Airport, formerly the major 
eastern terminal of the domestic air- 
lines, was closed early May 31 and 
removed from the CAA’s list of air- 
ports for scheduled operations. 

Following a statement by Newark’s 
Mayor Meyer Ellenstein that operation 
of the control tower would be discon- 
tinued June 1 unless the airlines “made 
satisfactory arrangements with the city,” 
United Air Lines, American, TWA and 
Eastern on May 27 asked the CAA for 
permission to suspend service tem- 
porarily into and from the field. Oper- 
ation without the tower would be “haz- 
ardous,” they said. 

Although the CAA dismissed the air- 
lines’ application without prejudice, it 
removed Newark from the list of air- 
ports authorized to be used by the four 
companies “to insure the continuance 
of safe operations.” 

A letter to Mayor Ellenstein dated 
May 20 and signed by W. A. Patterson, 
president of United; C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent of American; E. V. Rickenbacker, 
president of Eastern, and T. B. Wilson, 
chairman of the TWA -board, stated in 
part as follows: 

“May we call your attention to the 
fact that Newark is today served by 
the scheduled air carriers with 61 ar- 
rivals and 61 departures daily. That 
amount of service is, by the way, a 
greater measure of scheduled service 
than has been operated to and from 
Newark Airport during 10 of the 12 
years that the airport has been in opera- 
tion. 

“The carriers serving Newark have 
made definite proposals to you for 
establishment of a schedule of charges 
for their use of Newark Airport which 

‘are substantially higher than the sche- 

dule of charges set forth in the con- 
| tracts now in effect. If you should see 
fit to accept those proposals, the effect 
would be a substantial increase in rev- 
enues to the city of Newark, not a 
diminishment, as you state. 

“In addition to the revenues coming 
from the charges paid by the air car- 
riers for their use of Newark Airport, 
there is every reason to believe that 
revenues from other sources are in- 
creasing, not diminishing. You have 
recently leased certain hangars on the 
airport to an aircraft manufacturer. 
These are the same hangars which the 
airlines offered to rent from you at 
an annual rental of $30,000. Obviously 
the rental which you will receive from 
the leasing of these hangars to an air- 
plane manufacturer wili have the effect 


of increasing the revenues from the 
airport, not decreasing it. 

“Further, at the meeting of the air- 
line operators with you . on Mar. 
29, 1940, it was called to your atten- 
tion that the runways and landing areas 
at Newark Airport were not being prop- 
erly maintained. It was your statement 
at that time, we believe, that funds 
were available for the restoration of the 
runways and for the continued main- 
tenance thereof. However, since the 
date of that meeting little, if anything, 
has been done to correct the deficiencies 
referred to. 

“The lack of proper maintenance of 
the runways and landing areas at New- 
ark Airport is rapidly reducing its 
utility for use as a scheduled air trans- 
port field. Your action in discontinuing 
the operation of the tower control fur- 
ther accentuates this situation and leaves 
us with no alternative but to apply to 
the CAA for suspension of service at 
Newark.” 

On May 30, Sen. Warren Barbour 
(R., N. J.) introduced in the Senate 
a concurrent resolution of the New 
Jersey state legislature urging that the 
U. S. consider the feasibility of trans- 
ferring Newark Airport and facilities 
to the government. 

Since the airlines transferred the 
major portion of their operations and 
personnel to LaGuardia Field, Mayor 
Ellenstein had threatened either to cur- 
tail operations or close the field en- 


tirely. 


Floyd Bennett Field 
Chosen Alternate Port 


Following the suspension of airline 
operations to Newark Airport, New 
York Dock Commissioner John Mc- 
Kenzie announced, June 4, the designa- 
tion of Floyd Bennett Field as an 
alternate airport to be used by airline 
planes when bad weather closes in at 
LaGuardia Field. Newark Airport pre- 
viously had been the alternate field. 

A temporary radio marker was 
planned for the southwest side of Floyd 
Bennett Field by the CAA and by the 
Department of Docks, which has charge 
of New York airports. The marker, 
a radio transmission unit on a mobile 
truck, will enable planes to follow one 
of the beams in New Jersey to a land- 
ing at Bennett Field. A circular con- 
trol tower is due to replace the one 
now in use to improve the visibility 
of the operators. 
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Philadelphia Opens Big Airport 


Dallin Aerial Surveys 

A new 450-acre 
airport which is 
expected to be 
open many 
times when low 
ceiling prevents 
transports from 
landing at La- 
Guardia Field, 
New York, was 
scheduled for 
opening at 
Philadelphia on 
June 15. The 
new Philadel. 
phia Airport, 
dedicated two 
years ago in un- 
completed form 
as the S. Davis 
Wilson Airport, 
is located eight 
miles from the 
City Hall, an es- 
timated 20 min- 
utes’ driving 
distance, Three 
of the four hard- 
surtaced 
ways are a mile 


run- xs 


long, width of the runways being 150 ft. Built on part of an original 963-ac 
tract and embracing the old municipal field, Philadelphia Airport was built 
the WPA, with a contribution of about $9,000,000, and the city, with a 
tribution of $2,750,000. An additional cost of $145,000 represents the tempe 


administration building. 


Four airlines—American Airlines, 


Eastern Air 


Transcontinental & Western Air and United Air Lines—have contracted 


space in the administration building. 


These lines will operate from the 


airport, having served the Philadelphia area heretofore from Central Airp 


Camden, N. J. Lt. Col. 


J. Victor Dallin, 


airport manager, expects about 


Planes daily in the field, with service increasing gradually. 





Memphis-Greenville 
Line Asked by EAL 

A route from Memphis to Greenville, 
S. C., via Florence-Shefield-Tuscumbia 
was asked by Eastern Air Lines in an 
application filed with the CAA on 
May 23. 

Eastern estimates that without pro- 
vision for mail pay, it would realize 
the following profits during the first 
five years of operations: $6,315, $12,- 
922, $19,984, $26,923 and $34,220. 

One round trip per day wouid be 
operated. Eastern states that it now 


has 10 DC-2’s, 15 DC-3’s and t 

DST sleeper planes. Average bod 
value of the DC-2’s is given as $5,00 
and DC-3’s $50,000. ; 


Civil Service Exam for CAA 

The U. S. Civil Service Commissiogj 
has announced an examination to s@ 
cure junior airway traffic contro 
for the Civil Aeronautics Author] 
at a yearly salary of $2,000. Appi 
cations must be on file with 
commission’s Washington office no 
later than July 9 if received from sta 
east of Colorado, and July 12 if te 
ceived from Colorado and states 
ward. 





Speed is Biggest Airline Factor 
Less Planes, Same Capacity, Miles Uj 


The air transport industry of the U. 
S. has been able to increase its revenue 
passenger mileage 243% from 1935 to 


~ 1939 even though the number of air- 


planes in operation has been reduced 
by 26%, according to an analysis made 
by AMERICAN AVIATION. Meanwhile 
during that period the fixed seating 
capacity of the air transport fleet has 
increased only 5% from 3,681 to 3,877. 
Number of transport planes was 356 
in 1935 and 265 at the end of 1939. 
Chief factor in air transportation, 
however, is not the size of the fleet but 
its performance. In 1935 it had the 
ability to perform 65,359 passenger 
seat miles per hour, while in 1939 it 
could perform 137,885, of which at a 
load factor of 56%, 77,360 revenue 


passenger miles per hour actually wer 
flown. 

In the same period the fleet averag 
of airplane miles flown per day 10 
from 426 to 854. The major airling 
with frequent schedules exceed thi 
daily mileage by a large margin, so thi 
it may be expected that still greate 
intensity of use will occur in the nea 
future. At 850 miles a day, the mod 
ern air transport is on the ground 80% 
of its life. This might be compared 
with an ocean-going vessel spending 
40% of its life in port and dock. 

Airline employment increased 178% 
from 1935, while passenger traffic ex 
panded at a proportionately greater rate 
to 243% of the 1935 figure. 
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C&S Files 3 New 
Route Applications 


Routes connecting St. Louis and 
Memphis with Detroit are being 
sought in applications filed May 24 
with the CAA by Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines. 

The company has asked the following 
mail-passenger-express lines: St. Louis 
to Detroit via Terre Haute and Ft. 
Wayne, or in the alternative, St. Louis- 
Detroit via Terre Haute, Indianapolis, 
Anderson-Muncie and Ft. Wayne; St. 
Louis to Detroit via Evansville, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton and Toledo (including 
non-stop service between St. Louis and 
Cincinnati), and Memphis to Detroit 
via Paducah, Evansville, Indianapolis, 
Anderson-Muncie and Ft. Wayne. 

On the St. Louis-Detroit line with 
either two or four intermediate stops, 
C&S would operate one round trip dur- 
ing the first year, increasing to two 
for the next four years. DC-3 equip- 
ment would be used and the company 
would buy one plane costing $115,000- 
$120,000 complete. 

During the first five years, on the 
operation with two stops, C&S expects 
the following losses (without provision 
for mail pay): $94,536, $116,947, 
$60,355, $34,392 and $12,122, respec- 
tively. If mail pay were the same as 
on C&S's present route (32c per mile), 
the following profits would be made: 
$9,766, $96,049, $154,837, $180,800 
and $203,070. With four intermediate 
stops without mail pay, losses would be 
$115,226, $158,172, $91,760, $65,165 
and $41,450 while with 32c pay profits 
would total $6,263, $72,341 $133,047, 
$159,642 and $183,357. 

On St Louis-Detroit via Evansville, 
Cincinnati, Dayton and Toledo, and 
including St. Louis-Cincinnati non-stop 
service, C&S would need two DC-3’s, 
which it would purchase new. One 
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Pen Problem to Scientists 

Long of persistent distress to air- 
line passengers and pilots alike, the 
fountain pen which loses its ink 
in the rarified atmosphere of high 
altitudes is a problem of research 
undertaken recently by scientists 
of the Armour School of Tech- 
nology and of the Eversharp Co., 
both of Chicago. 











round trip plus one non-stop would 
be operated during the first year, in- 
creasing to two for the next four years 
Without mail pay, losses in the first 
three years would be $111,957, $161,- 
626 and $49,766, and profits for the 
next two years are estimated at $2,845 
and $48,627. With 32c pay, profits 
would be $88,658, $248,052, $364,126, 
$416,747 and $462,529. 

For the 641-mile Memphis-Detroit 
operation, the company also would need 
one DC-3. Five-year losses without 
mail pay would be $131,205, $165,129, 
$87,649, $51,810 and $20,963. With 
32c pay, profits would total $11,045, 





$125,361, $205,836, $241,675 and 
$314,488 
TCA’s Lockheeds 
Will «Go to War’ 
If Needed—Howe 


Canada’s minister of transport, C. D. 
Howe, indicated in the House of Com- 
mons that Trans-Canada Air Lines 
would suspend its transcontinental air 
service if the line’s 15 Lockheed 14's 
were needed for conversion into mili- 
tary planes. 

“If the time comes when these 15 
Planes can be used for military pur- 
poses to better advantage than op- 
erating the Trans-Canada system they 
will be converted at once,” he de- 
clared. 
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BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 


NEWARK 





QUALITY 


Radio Ignition Engine and Auxiliary Shielding ® Spark 
Plug Shieldings © Multiple Circuit Electrical Connectors 
© Flexible Shielding Conduit and Fittings ® Conduit 
Junction Boxes ®@ Cartridge Engine Starters © Flexible 
Shaft and Case Assemblies © Aeroflex Jr. Flexible In- 
strument Lines @ Tachometer, Fuel Pump and Remote 
Control Drives © Ammunition Rounds Counters ® Radio | 
Tuning Units © Generator and Ignition Filters © Engine 
Primers, Single or Multiple © Exhaust Gas Analyzers 
(Fuel-Air Ratio Indicators) ® Flexible Tubing of Stain- 
less Steel, Aluminum, etc. © Resistance Type Ther- 
mometers ® Swaging Machines and Hand Swaging 


Stainless Steel Division: Pioneers in the design and 
development of stainless steel structures and fabricated 


NEW JERSEY 

















PAA Gets 2 Alaskan 
Permits ; Others 


Held in Abeyance 


The CAA on June 6 issued “grand- 
father” certificates to Pacific Alaska 
Airways, a Pan American Airways 
subsidiary, covering mail-passenger- 
property routes from Juneau, Alaska, 
to Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, Can- 
ada, and from Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
Whitehorse. 

The company also had 
it was entitled to “grandfather” cer- 
tificates for Fairbanks-Nome and 
Fairbanks-Bethe! via intermediate 
points, by virtue of certain star route 
mail contracts held, and certain emer- 
gency mail service rendered. 

“The same claim is made by a num- 
ber of other air carriers operating in 


stated that 


Alaska who have filed applications 
under the so-called ‘grandfather’ 
clause,” the CAA noted. “These 


claims of applicant and others raise 
the question of the legal effect of the 
so-called star route mail contracts 
and of the emergency mail service 
rendered pursuant to the Act of Feb 


21, 1925 (43 Stat. 960; 39 U. S. C. 
448) as amended. 
“The Authority now has this gen- 


eral question under consideration and 
it is deemed advisabie that final ac- 
tion in the instant case, to the extent 
that this general question is in- 
volved, should be held in abeyance 
until the Authority has reached a 
determination in respect of the legal 
effect of all so-called star route mail 
contracts and such emergency serv- 
ice.” 
CAL Seeks 3 Lines 
Involving 884 Miles 

Continental Air Lines on May 24 
filed applications with the CAA for (1) 
Hobbs to San Antonio via Midiand, 
Big Spring and San Angelo, (2) Pueblo 
to Amarillo, and (3) extension of 
AM43 from Hutchinson into Kansas 
City via Salina and Topeka. The lines 
involve 884 miles. 

Route (1) amends and supersedes 
the company’s original application for 
El Paso-San Antonio via Marfa, Alpine 
and Uvalde, while (2) amends and 
supersedes Pueblo-E] Paso via Dalhart, 
Lubbock, Roswell, Hobbs and Carlsbad 

On the Hobbs-San Antonio, losses 
for the first five years, not including 
mail pay, are estimated at $88,000, 
$80,607, $78,846, $77,007 and $63,109 
On Pueblo-Amarillo, losses on the same 
basis would be $52,576, $50,364, $48,- 
152, $45,927 and $43,447. The com- 
pany would use Lockheed 18 or 14H 
equipment. 





Norfolk Gets DC-3 Service 

New Douglas DC-3’s recently delivered 
to Pennsylvania-Central Airlines were 
placed in service on May 24 on the 
company’s Washington-Norfolk route. 
The new ships replace the 10-passenger 
Boeing 247-D’s which have flown the 
airway since service was inaugurated. 
Air hostess service is provided for Nor- 
folk for the first time. The following 
veteran PCA captains have been as 
signed to fly the new ships on the 
Washington-Norfolk run: Capts. R. L. 
Baker, A. C. Carl, Murl Estes, J. B 
Franklin, C. P. Northrup, L. V. Scrog- 
gins, H. L. Smith, R. H. Taylor and 
A. E. Wilson. 


Express Representative 


Thomas E. 
Bassett (left) 
has been named 
air express re- 
presentative in 
Los Angeles for 
American Air- 
lines, it was an- 
nounced by M. 
T. Staliter, 
manager of the 
department, 
Bassett joined 


‘ “ ryvy " T | ~ T 
SEATTLE-JUNEAU 
7 . 
ROUTE AWARDED 
Pacific Alaska Airways Gets 942-Mil, 
Line Under CAA Decision 

A 942-mile route from Seattle to 
Juneau via Ketchikan was granted 4 
Pacific Alaska Airways, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Pan American Airways, jp 
a CAA decision issued June 6. The 
order was approved by President Roose 
velt on June 4. 

The CAA refused to authorize th 
company to conduct local service be 
tween Ketchikan and Juneau, 
that such service “would have a syb. 
stantial adverse effect upon the business 
of existing local air carriers Operating 
between these points.” 

Service between Seattle and Junea 
is to be inaugurated soon with a Sikor. 
sky S-42-B flying boat, and Pacif 
Alaska states that flights will be sus 
pended about Oct. 15 until the folloy 
ing spring. Although the CAA found 
that year-round service to Alaska is re 
quired, it stated that if the route canno 
be operated next winter with a seaplane 
it will allow the suspension. Tw 
round trips per week are planned. 

Ultimate goal of the applicant, th 
CAA said, is the operation of fou 
engined Boeing 307 landplanes from 
Seattle all the way to Fairbanks with 
an intermediate stop at Juneau and pos 


sibly other points. Schedules, whid 
are contingent upon proper landing 
fields becoming available, would hk 


four round trips weekly in summer and 
two in winter. 

“Alaska is the only territory of the 
United States not presently linked t 
the continental United States by 3 
scheduled air service,” the CAA said 

The evidence indicates that present 
means of travel between the U. S. and 
Alaska are inadequate. The only form 
of transportation directly connecting the 
U. S. and Alaska is by boat; the capac. 
ity of the present steamers is insufficient 
to accommodate the traffic, and addi- 
tional vessels to meet the demand for 
service are not available. This situation 
will be aggravated by the facts that, 
due to the European war, some Cana 
dian ships have been withdrawn from 
service to Alaska and that all indica 
tions point to an increased tourist travel 
this summer. 

“The record strongly indicates that 
a rapid means of communication be 
tween Alaska and the continental U. § 
would be of great aid in the develop 
ment of the territory and thereby in the 
establishment of a larger and much 
needed permanent population.” The 
CAA also pointed to the national de 
fense advantages of the route 

Costs of the service, exclusive of 
items of return on investment and 
amortization of development expenses, 
are estimated by Pacific Alaska to exceed 
non-mail revenues by $169,821 for each 
five-month period in the summers of 
1940 and 1941, respectively, during 
S-42-B operation. With year-round 
operation of Boeing equipment, such 
expenses would be $330,316 over non- 
mail revenue. 

“The witness for the Post Offic 
Dept. estimated that, upon the basis 
of twice weekly schedules, 500 to 600 
Ibs. of air mail per trip would bk 
carried each way over the proposed 
route,” the CAA said. “This indicates 
that substantial postal revenues should 
be realized, a large portion of whic 
may properly be considered as off-set 
ting the payments to be made to th 
carrier for the performance of mail serv 
ice on this route.” 


MacKenzie Buys a Barkley-Grow 

Barkley-Grow Aircraft Div., De 
troit, has announced sale of a T8P-! 
10-place transport to MacKenzie Al 
Service Ltd., of Edmonton, Alta. De 
livery will be made in May. 
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(Continued from page 1) 








had the interest on the part of those 
who were qualified and capable and 
in a position with the authority to dic- 
tate on our side.” 

The President's request for 50,000 
airplanes, he said, “is a simple task 
by comparison with the 100,000 pilots 
that are going to be necessary to fiy 


those 50,000 airplanes . . I think any 
one airplane, military airplane, is 
equal to two pilots any day, and pos- 
sibly three, with the qualities that 
are being built into them at this 
time 

“There was a time when it took 


three airplanes and engines to handle 
one pilot. That was 20 years ago or 
better. That day is history And 
how are we going to get that 100,000 
pilots? The CAA is doing everything 
in its power to accomplish that, but 
they were only permitted to start a 
year ago. Consequently we are a long 
way behind where we should be 

“The first move of our government 
should be to permit all first class mail 
to be carried by airplanes for distances 
of 100 miles beyond metropolitan areas. 
I say that because fundamentally. we 
need a peace-time industry to make 
it of any value in case of emergency. 


“We spent a billion dollars during 
the World War trying to build an air- 
craft industry, and within a year's time 
after the war was over, we had nothing 
but piles of junk, the result of the 
billion and the effort put in behind it 
We got taxes, and our sons and 
daughters will have the taxes that go 
with the spending of that billion dol- 
lars. You can only build solidly and 
soundly through peace-time service 

“Today we are crying for trebling 
and quadrupling of production facili- 
ties. But why don’t we at this time 
permit the quadrupling and the multi- 
plying of those facilities so that we 
can get some benefit in peace time 
as well as in war time, if that be 
necessary ? 

‘By taking or carrying all the first 
class mail, you automatically multiply 
the production facilities for the type 
of equipment necessary, and that may 
be our present type of plane simplified 
in design and structure, not so it 
will last forever but so that it will 
fly ordinarily safely and carry a good 
cargo at an economic, reasonably high 
rate of speed. 

“It means more jobs 
tunities for the technical forces, for 
the engineering staffs. It means at- 
tractive opportunity for increase of 
investment capital of which we have 
billions in the banks lying idle. It 
means opportunities for the youth of 
this nation that they claim they 
haven't had. : 

“It means brick and mortar, which 
is the plant capacity; more adminis- 
trative and manufacturing personnel 
It means automatically more pilots, 
and it means the type of pilot that 
can be utilized in case of an emer- 
gency. 

If we on Eastern Air Lines alone 
today had the privilege or were ordered 
to carry all the first class mail to all 
the communities that we serve, we 
would have to increase without our 
Present equipment our activities by 200 
limes, not 200 per cent, but 200 times 
That applies to every other transport 
company in this country. Think of the 


and oppor- 


potential that exists there 


“Incidentally, you would be getting 
something when you were building that 
industry besides taxation in years to 
come. That automatically would mul- 
tiply your airways, multiply your air- 
Ports, multiply your radio facilities and 
Personnel, multiply your weather per- 
sonnel, and give you pilots who are 
carrying freight or mail, not worried 
aDout Passengers. In would be, ‘Get 
the mail through!"—day or night, 
winter and summer, rain or shine, even 
to the extent of giving them parachutes. 


Capital Achievement 
Airline representatives of Wash- 
ington have obtained approval for 
an airline ticket office in the Capi- 


tol building. a long-sought objec- 
tive. The office is directly opposite 
the railroad ticket office on the 


House side and was opened early 
in June. Those instrumental in 
achieving what airlines consider an 
important accomplishment were D 
Walter Swan of United Air Lines; 
Don Duff of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines and Wirt Scruggs of East- 
ern Air Lines. Charles. Brahbler, 
formerly of Cunard-White Star, will 
be in charge 











that. I think this 
afford to take 
of millions of 
are being ap- 
and give it 
done such a 


“Go beyond 
government could well 
one of the hundreds 
dollars or billions that 
propriated almost daily 
to the CAA, who have 
marvelous job to date, to set aside a 
program distinct and apart from the 
present trunk-line system of trans- 
portation. Call it a feeder system or 
whatever you may, but give every 
city of 2.500 population in this coun- 
try air mail service and air express 
service 

“Give these boys that are getting 
these 30, 40 and 50 hours of training 
a chance to follow through. Give 
them an advanced trainer Put the 
seat in the rear and make an air mail 
cockpit out of it. and let these young- 
sters get out and fly these feeder sys- 
tems day and night. rain or shine 
You don’t have to build airways. You 
don't need lights You don't need 
radio ranges or beams or markers. 
And you don’t need the perfect air- 
ports for them They won't get that 
in war time They must learn to 
navigate. They have got to learn how 
to handle the fundamentals 

“That, in my opinion, is a way to 
get 100,000 pilots that are qualified as 
pilots for military service. Combine 
them. Use the combination of intelli- 
gence that we have, native intelligence 
in this country, in the ABC fashion 
In so doing you will have an industry 
that can be converted if need be 

“You will have a manufacturing per- 


sonnel. You will have engineering per- 
sonnel. That doesn’t mean to stop 
military design or production. Keep 
it up. It will give you more opper- 


tunity to develop new designs and build 
more. You will also have the flying 
personnel; and on top of that supple- 
ment it with airports, not airports as 
we know them, but airports twice the 
size, with double runways, with shops 
and hangars and equipment  under- 
ground.” 


@bituary 


WALLIS C. BIRD. 40. wealthy sports- 
man pi'ot of Oyster Bay. N Y.. died 
on June 4 at Palenville. N. ¥ 

SUMNER E. BROWN. 59. inventor 
of the Brown reflector which was used 
in liehts for aviation fields during 
the World War. died on May 19 at his 
home in Dedham. Mass 

CHARLES C. CHAMBLIN. who went 
to Cheyenne. Wyo., last Spring from 
New York City to act as maintenance 
inspector for the CAA for airlines be- 
tween Great Falls. Mont.. and El Paso 
Tex.. died recently at Pueblo, Colo 

MRS. VIOLETT DUNVILLE. 79 
widow of Wing Comdr. John D. Dun- 
ville, died recently in Ireland She 
crossed the English Channel with her 
husband in his balloon and won a 
balloon race herself in 1907. 

LT. P. G. MILLER, of the arma- 
ment laboratory of the Army Aijir 
Corps’ materiel division at Wright 
Field, Dayton, O., died on May 16 

CAPT. ROBERT P. MOLTEN. 53 
commanding officer of the aircraft 
carrier Saratoga since last year. died 
aboard his ship on May 28 at Hono- 
lulu, the Navy Dept. announced He 
had served on the aircraft carrier 
Langley and at one time was in com- 
mand of the Navy's Coco Solo air 
base in the Canal Zone. 

DICK RITCHIE of Paloduro, Tex 
member of the Texas Private Fliers 
Association and national committee- 
man of the Private Fliers Association 
died of a heart attack at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., on May 21. 


Pan Am Asks Lines 


Into New Orleans 


American Airways filed an 
application with the CAA 
establishment of service be 
New Orleans and Cristobal, ¢ 
Z., via Guatemala City or by an al- 
ternate route with Havana as a stop, 
and also for maintenanee of local serv 
ice between New Orleans and Havana 


Pan has 
amended 
seeking 
tween 


The company originally asked Guate 
mala City-New Orleans, either direct 
or with stops at Merida or Belize 
PAA has pending an examiner's report 
recommending issuance of a “grand 
father” certificate covering (1) Miami 
Havana-Merida, (2) Miami-Cienfuegos 
Kingston-Cristobal, and (3) Browns 
ville-Guatemala City and other stops 
to Cristobal. The proposed route is 
asked as an extension of (3) from 
Guatemala City into New Orleans with 
a Merida stop, connecting with (1) at 
that point. The alternate New Orleans 
Havana-Cristobal line would connect 
with (1) at Havana. 

New Orleans to Cristobal via Guate 
mala is 1,935 miles, while via Cuba is 
1,634 miles. The company would oper- 
ate a daily New Orleans-Havana serv- 
ice, continuing to Cristobal three times 
a week. Service via Guatemala City 
would be twice weekly. 

Either Boeing 307 or Lockheed L-44 
(Excalibur) equipment will be used, 
the company said. The L-44 is powered 
by four Wright Cyclone C-202A en- 
gines, carries 30 passengers and a crew 
of six. Cabin is completely water and 
air tight. The planes, of which PAA 
will acquire at least three, cost $250,000 
each. 

During the first year, PAA estimates 
loss of $250,704 before U. S. mail pay, 
amortization of development expenses, 


Continental Expands 
to Operate Extension 


With the opening of its new route 
entension of AM29 from Albuquerque 
through Roswell-Hobbs-Carisbad to E) 
Paso, Continental Air Lines has ex- 
panded personne) in all departments 
The following new employes have 
joined Continental within the last few 
months 

H. S. Houghton, D. F 
Robert L. Ainsworth, first officers; 
Paul J. Kaniut, pilot; W. M. Bacchus, 
station manager, Roswell, N. M.; C. B 
Reed, chief engineer, assistant to oper- 
ations manager, Denver, Colo. 

Mechanics—D. L. Gregg, Pueblo, Colo 
and Robert Lorenz and Neal Fulker- 
son, Denver, Colo, Radio operators 
R. R. Bell, Hobbs, N. M.; W. O. Woold- 
ridge, Roswell; Ralph Cadwell and W 
Cc. Curto, Santa Fe, N. M.; F. G. Alden, 
Pueblo; N F Bainbridge Wichita, 
Kan., and T. A. Castles, Denver 

Jay Moulton, formerly of United Air 
Lines at San Francisco, is new CAI 
district traffic manager for New Mexico 
and Texas. With him in a new down- 
town traffic office in Albuquerque, N 
M., is Harry Fair 

B. Sheppard joined Continental re- 
cently as passenger agent at Denver 


Burns and 


return on investment, federal taxes, or 


revenue from foreign mail. Passenger 
revenue is estimated at $1,303,098 ; total 
revenue, $1,335,160 (no mail pay); 
total expenses, $1,585,864. 

Number of passengers is estimated 
at 4,446 for the year between New 
Orleans and Cristobal via Havana; 
2,496 via Guatemala City and 6,066 
New Orleans-Havana local 


Aircraft Featured 
The April issue of “U. S. Steel News,” 
designated as the aircraft number, is 
being distributed by U. S. Steel Corp 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Already aeronautical engineers pre- 
dict better planes and better engines 
that will cruise at this altitude and 
higher. And “Stanavo” research en- 
gineers are at work today to see that 
better fuels will be ready. To make 
sure you get the up-to-the-minute 
“tops” in gasoline performance — 
insist on “Stanavo!” 





STANAVO 
Aviation Gasoline 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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HUCKE HEADS RCA DEPT. 
Former ASB Communication Engineer 
Is New Manager of Aviation 
Radio Sales 

Herbert M. Hucke, former communi- 
cation engineer for the Air Safety Board 
of the CAA, has been appointed man- 
ager of aviation radio sales for RCA 
M a nufacturing 
Co., Camden, N. 
J., it has been 
announced _ by 
James  & 
Schwank, man- 
ager of the en- 
gineering prod- 
ucts division. 

Followi n g 
graduation from 
Polytechnic Col- 
lege of En- 
gineering in 
1925, Hucke joined RCA’s sales serv- 
ice staff at San Francisco, and became 
foreman two years later. In 1931 he 
was appointed a radio engineer by 
Pacific Air Transport at Oakland, Cal. 
When that company was absorbed into 
United Air Lines he stayed on and was 
assigned to the same duties at Chicago. 
He became chief communication en- 
gineer for United in 1935 and in 1938 
he joined the then newly created Air 
Safety Board. 

In his new position with RCA, 
Hucke takes the place left vacant by 
David S. Little who joined American 
Airlines recently as radio engineer in 
the communications department. 





Huckhe 


Aldrich Named Airport 
Engineer for American 
Appointment of Robert Aldrich, ef- 
fective July 1, as airport engineer for 
American Air- 


lines at La- 
Guardia Field, 
New York, has 


been announced 
by Ralph S. Da- 


mon, AA’s vice 
president — op- 
erations. Ald- 


rich’'s duties will 
supplement 
those being per- 
formed by Clark 
M. Kee, airways 
engineer. 


Aldrich 
Aldrich for several years has 
been manager of the Troy, N. Y., air- 





port. He is president of the New York 
State Aviation Association. 


CCA Sales Campaign On 

An extensive campaign to “sell 
Quebec” and other dominions of Can- 
ada to summer vacationists has been 
launched by Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways. Campaign is based on newspaper 
advertising and personal solicitation 
with time tables and mail follow-ups, 
according to Alfred M. Hudson, CCA's 
general sales manager. 










If You Could have 
Stepped into 
this 
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If you could have stepped into this picture, you would have joined a group of Aero 
ITI-trained men requested by one of the world’s largest aircraft builders. These fel- 
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MARTIN CONFIDENT 
Tells Writers U. S. Industry Can Pro- 
duce More Than Any 
Other Nation 
The U. S. aircraft manufacturing 
industry can surpass anything that 
Germany has been able to do, Glenn 
L. Martin, president of the Glenn L 
Martin Co., Baltimore, told a group of 
25 aviation writers May 29. The writers 
visited the Martin plant at the in- 
vitation of the company and later 
were entertained at luncheon at the 
Southern Hotel. Avery McBee, director 


of public relations, and Joseph T 
Hartson, vice-president, also spoke. 
In order to get the U. S. industry 


moving, Martin said, the government 
must first tell the manufacturers what 
is wanted, and the industry can do the 
job He estimated 12 months would 
be required before planes could be 
rolling off the assembly line. 


Perkins From C-W to AA 

Kendall Perkins, former assistant 
chief engineer of the St. Louis Aircraft 
Div. of Curtiss-Wright Corp., joined 
American Airlines recently as research 
engineer and special technical assistant 
to William Littlewood, American's vice- 
president-engineering. Among duties 
Perkins has assumed are detail studies 
of 40-passenger, four-engine equipment, 
technical operating and efficiency prob- 
lems and continued research on present 
transport operating efficiency problems 








Canadian Line Adds 3rd Beech 

Canadian Airways Ltd. has placed an 
order with Beech Aircraft Corp., Wi- 
chita, Kan., for a twin-engine model 
18-A Beechcraft, marking the second 
order for planes of this kind placed 
by the airline with Beech recently. 
Two craft of the same type were placed 
in service on May 15 in Canadian Air- 
ways’ Maritimes Div. Late order in- 
volves $75,000. Receipt of an order for 
a Pratt & Whitney Wasp powered 
Beechcraft valued at $22,500 from Tur- 
geon Flying Service Inc., Northbrook, 
Tll., also was announced by Beech 


Lockheed Advertises Policy 
An advertising schedule entitled 
“Looking Toward Peace,’ explaining 


the company’s attitude toward war 
orders, has been scheduled by Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., in busi- 
ness papers and magazines through 
its agency, Lord & Thomas. According 
to the agency, the special policy ad- 
vertisement is the greatest circulation 
ever given not only any Lockheed copy 
but any aviation copy 
Republic Plans Vacations 

The entire plant of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. at Farmingdale, N. Y., will 
close for 10 days, from Aug. 24 to 
Sept. 3, in order that the 1,700 em- 
ployes may have their summer vaca- 


tions simultaneouvply, according to 
W. Wallace Kellett, president of the 
company. 


.--YOU would be 
building giant 
transports NOW 
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Sikorsky Tests Rotary Wing Craft 


a =e 


is shown piloting the experimental 
The craft was built by Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 


Igor I. Sikorsky 
helicopter at Stratford, Conn. 








here *** 





Vought-Sikorsky VS-3% 


Div. of United Aircraft Corp. and was created purely as an experimental flying 
test model. Its power available, the transmission system and rotor locations Were 


all selected with a view to testing certain basic principles. 


Sikorsky Helicopter 
In ‘Successful’ Flight 
Experiment at Factory 


Successful flight demonstrations of a 
helicopter built by Vought-Sikorsky 
Aircraft Div. of United Aircraft Corp 
were made on May 20 at the V-S fac- 
tory in Stratford, Conn. 

Piloted by Igor I. Sikorsky, the heli- 
copter rose vertically approximately 30 
ft., hovered motionless over one spot, 


at velocities up to 25 mph. and 


would have a ceiling of more thay 
12,000 ft. and an initial rate of climb} 
in excess of 1,000 ft. per minute. Ap] 
aircraft of this type, he said, could bk 
considered as a training or light scout 
ing machine for military purposes, 4 
well as being adapted for use by 


private owner 

The late craft, known as 
Sikorsky VS-300 helicopter, 
sidered as a complete and 
of direct-lift rotary wing 
has no fixed surfaces 


the Vought 
may be con 
Classic type 


aircraft | 
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and then flew approximately 200 ft General dimensions of the VS-300} sys Outs 
across the field before descending ver- have been given as follows 
tically to the ground. Several addi- Diameter of main rotor 28 ft 

tional short flights were made RPM of main rotor ; 255) A warn 

Sikorsky, who is engineering manager Diameter of auxiliary rotors, 6 ft. 8 in | craft prod 

a ‘eee er é heme RPM of auxiliary rotors 1,7% tside_ th 
of V-S Aircraft, stressed the fact that Gross weight 1K. . 
the helicopter as flown at that time is Engine—4-cylinder Lycoming ..75 hp. | sgularly 
eo ; Power loading 15.3 lbs.) and expe 
still in an experimental stage, but said sygain rotor blade loading— 1 ee 
that the flights had clearly demonstrated average 51 Ibs. /sq. tt. 20 8 
that the problems which have balked “Disc. loading 1.86 lbs. /sq. ft. | Col John 
helicopter designers for years had been ~ *These figures are taken on the as- +e 
successfully solved sumption that the whole load is carried} © rs , 

He said that based on the informa- y the main rotor Washingt 
tion already learned from this experi- The helicopter flown at Stratford on} Referrin 
mental model, it would be readily pos- May 20 was the third to be built by} %¢ 
sible to produce a two-seater helicopter Sikorsky but the first of three to fiyp* 8°ven 
powered by an engine of approximately successfully. The other two were built }#%¢ © the 
200 hp. Such a craft would be able to in Russia some 30 years ago and wer menunith 
take-off and land in small spaces be- the first aircraft of any type designed j “#"* plant 
tween buildings or trees, and would by Sikorsky. Despite the fact that they | uct Sal 
be able to travel forward at any speed failed to fly, Sikorsky during his entire} % 8 P 
between zero and slightly above 100 career as an airplane designer has been ty og 
mph., which would be its normal cruis- keenly interested in the wide field of | a. ne 
ing speed. possibilities offered by the helicopter) cives anc 

It could move sideways or backward type ng purpc 

duction o 

C. A. A. ACTIONS ly 

Ae Lhe © w defense p 

(Pilot Certificates, Letters of Authority, Publications, Miscellaneous. — 
For Airline Regulation, See Air Carrier Record. Serial Numbers of eestiahiy 
Orders and Dates in Parentheses.) tractive pi 
ment plan 

Pilots Only pr 

Suspensions can turn 

Daniel L. Boone, Urbana, Ill., limited commercial pilot certificate 38859 sus-j force, he 
pended for a period of 90 days for giving flying instruction without being p0s-) these time 
sessed of a valid instructor rating, and other violations of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions. (May 10, 507) , 

Referred to Dept. of Justice Aviati 

The CAA has referred the following cases to the Attorney General for judicia 
action on violations of the Civil Aeronautics Act and the CAR: (May 24, 522 
Harold A. Wagner, Portland, Ore., for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway with- 
out being possessed of a valid pilot certificate; (May 31, 531) Charles W. Gatschet, 

Des Moines, Ia.. for piloting an aircraft acrobatically over an airport and failing Aviation 
to observe local field traffic rules and signals given by the traffic control tower wholly oO 
operator; (May 31, 532) Donald C. Wray, Portland, Ore., for piloting an aircraft } Manufactu 
on a civil airway without being possessed of a valid pilot certificate, and whe® Jassets and 
said aircraft was not certificated as airworthy; (May 31, 533) Alfred H. Rosenhas, Aircraft C 
Midvale, Utah, for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway when said aircraft w% | ¥ twin. 
not possessed of a valid airworthiness certificate, and Cort A. Rosenhan, Midvale Harry W 
Utah, for piloting an aircraft on a civil airway when said aircraft was not po%§r Manuf _ 
sessed of a valid airworthiness certificate. Spr actu 
Civil Air Regulations “; ” 

The CAA has adopted the following amendments to the Civil Air Regulations m con 

Amendment 52 discontinuing the requirement of weather interruption —j ation |} 
forms (effective June 20, 1940) sumed the 

Amendment 53 revising the requirements for airline transport pilots for nn as disclose 
flying (effective June 20, 1940). Apr. 30. 

Amendment 54 revising the regulations governing operation of U. S. civil a ¢314 999 
craft in foreign countries by striking section 20.68. 

Amendment 55 modifying provisions for military competence for piloting alr- 
craft under instrument conditions (effective May 28. 1940) 

Amendment 56 providing alternative requirements for type and airworthiness Canada 
certification of airplanes in the transport category; operating limitation for such to facil 
airplanes, and amendment of the general minimum requirement for a showing) | Th itat 
of aircraft by an applicant for an air carrier operating certificate under past Waste 

Wi 


(effective July 1, 1940). 
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‘ . ‘ . . . nl . . ‘ 
100 H. P. Per Cylinder Continental Aviation & Engineering Corp. 
¢ 
, . " 7 
Formed to Produce High Output Engines 
Continental Aviation & Engineering velopment from CMC of a single 
Corp which has been organized to sleeve valve type engine originally de- 
acquire from Continental Motors Corp veloped abroad (over 5OO hp.) but 
predecessor, all business in connection CMC holds exclusive license for this 
with development of airplane engines type engine of less than 500 hp “It 
of 500 hp. or over, has taken over can be built for either gasoline or 
| certain development programs in con- diesel use and eliminates many parts 
nection with high output engines involved in the poppet valve type of 
undertaken in behalf of the govern- motor 
ment, according to a registration state- “In Oct 1937 Wright Aeronautical 


ment filed with the SEC. (Details of Corp. acquired from CMC a non-ex- 


the SEC registration are reported in Clusive license on a royalty basis to 
manufacture and sell aeronautical 





} Washington Financial Review page engines of this single-sleeve type for 
Vs-3m, 4 side view (above) and a_ three- 32) the life of the patents and made 
i quarter front view (right) of Lycom- Included among business taken over CMC a good faith payment of $37,500 
Mrcraft ing’s new “flat” type aircraft engine from Continental Motors are four un- “The business of the aircraft divi- 


sion of Continental Motors Corp. has 


~ompleted development orders for the 
Coun P so increased that that company is one 


flying | i <cribed in AMERICAN AVIATION, 











= June 1. Streamlined for wing installa- Army Air Corps and one for the Navy of the leading manufacturers of en- 
___} tion, the new engine develops 1,200 hp. on which unexpended balances, as at gines for light aircraft in this coun- 
veloped by Lycoming division of Apr. 30, 1940, aggregated approximately try In addition, Continental Motors 
and jx} De 
| aviation Manufacturing Corp. in coop- $750,000. The predecessor, Continentai Corp. is supplying | seven-cylinder 
thas | eration with the Army Air Corps, the Motors, organized in 1917, commenced aed — of 220 —_ 250 7 
climb new type, known as Lycoming O-1230, work on engines of 500 hp. and over Corpe yy im tratning shine ond 
*. An} has 12 cylinders, six on either side of through a subsidiary about 1931 to the U. S. Ordnance Dept. for use 
uld bei the crankcase, developing 100 hp. for “Importance of this branch of the in combat tanks.” 
scout. }each cylinder. Weight of the liquid- aviation industry,” the statement Continental Aviation holds about 
"| cooled engine is 1,325 Ibs. and displace- reads, “is attested by the facts that two acres owned in fee, with two one- 
ae 1,230 cu. in today (a) there are in this country story buildings; one, 9,600 sq. ft.. is 
by the | Meme 4° ee only three large producing sources equipped for testing, research, engi- 
of ‘high output’ engines and (b) there neering purposes; other, 8,900 sq. ft 
h “ . is am unprecedented demand for air- is for maintenance and storage. Reg- 
Ought. | r E He | { sh > 1 I 1 . ea ~ > | craft engines which will enable air- istrant leases from CMC for offices 
Ye COn- On y sta i) 1s € c nc ustr y x ute | planes to fly at speeds heretofore un- drafting and engineering space, about 
> in ¢ a attainable.” 12,600 : ft. on second floor of a 
c ype B il | Pi: . C | " W: ‘ ‘. Continental Motors designed, engi- nen building nearby 
it. to uli¢ anes. sOl. oue tt arns neered and developed a high output The registrant, located at 1260 N. Al- 
horizontal opposed type, liquid-cooled gonquin Ave Detroit, Mich. expects 
5-300 | Says Outsiders Would Clutter Up Machinery; Cites Experience of Britain and engine, capable of being placed in the to do business with Continental Motors 
; France and Says Existing Industry Can Do the Job wings of airplanes, it was said. The and to purchase therefrom at cost, plus 
28 ft “ 4 oh! engine has successfully completed de- 10° finished machine parts, tools 
9;| A warning that any program of air- Jobless investors, crackpot experts velopment and is ready for flight testing dies, machinery, etc 
. 8 in. | craft production expansion which goes wishful thinkers and others who “The company is engaged in ce- Management of Continental Avia- 
a utside the bounds of “our present, haven't had a bit = worthwhile ex- velopment of additional high output tion is listed as follows 
75 hp regularly organized, long established ee I ng Rg = liquid-cooled engines for the purpose Clarence Reese president, director; 
3 Ibs.) and experienced industry will fail catiaeiee: tee Gna edt thie ome of further increasing speed and effi- Lewis P. Kalb executive vice-president 
2 elcchie” wos isoued te manufacturing Dy way 0 , national! ciency at high altitudes without cor- and director; A. W. Wild, vice-presi- 
sq. tt.) 2” h H san : j . " q emergency They would clutter up responding increase in size and weight dent, director; Benjamin F. Tobin Jr 
sq. ft. | Col. John Jouett, president of the the wheels of progress if other than The engines being developed should be secretary, director; James W. Kin- 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, orderly expansion were tried adaptable for use in commercial air- nucan, vice president; Carl F. Bachle 
ae at the National Aviation Forum in The quality of the machines we planes Accordingly, it is believed vice president; Harold K. Young, treas- 
~~ | Washington May 29 provide and the rapidity with which that there will be a demand for such urer; H. Melvin Parker, assistant sec- 
rd on Referring to the publicity about the they are produced are the og eager wr engines, irrespective of war require- retary and assistant treasurer; Leslie 
‘It bef need for more plants, about plans by of our air Getense a is high ments L. Vivian, James H. Ferry and David 
atthe gove nt to build pl ¢ time that we make it known to the Registrant also has taken over de- Van Alstyne Jr., directors 
to fy) ME Sovermnment to build plants itself, country at large. and in unmistakable 
built and to the expectations of hundreds of terms, that if the expansion to b 
‘ere | cOMMUNItI hat they w ave air- , , = 
were | ommunities that they will have air- made is handled by any group oth BOEING SCHOOL GRADUATES ARE IN SUCH DEMAND 
igned } “aft plants located in their areas, Col than our own experienced aviatio 
+ ther Jouett said leaders, we shall be throwing a Fifth 


me “It is possible that some units will Column into one of the vital branche VANCE 

been § established; but if they are, you ’ of the defense establishment. ER 

Id of | MY be sure that they will be set up Col. Jouett told of France's attempt \\ SHO 
by the existing manufacturers them- to nationalize her industry three and a 

‘Opt | selves and organized for subcontract- half years ago and how this effort 
ing purposes. You cannot get pro- failed Production fell off 40%, h« ; ‘ 
duction of planes, engines or acces- said, and even last August, on the —— . 
sorles in time to be of value in this brink of an abyss, the French produced 
defense program merely by dumping |... than 100 planes a month. The 


public funds into brick and mortar English al - d tod oom ; 
in new localities, regardless of the -nglish also, he said, tried government 


If you foresee the need of avia- 
tion personnel, you should 
know these facts: Boeing School 
graduates are making good to- 
day in 43 different organiza- 





of inevitably extravagant cost or the at- ©Wnership with private management tions. Most of them have jobs 

tractive political factors which govern- With hopeless results waiting for them on gradua- 

ment plants would involve. On the other hand, he said, the air- tion. Walter E. Gilbert, Divi- 

Only proven and expert personne’ raft industry needs government assist sional Sup’t, Canadian Airways, 

can turn out planes fit for our air ance if it is to do the job, much of Ltd., helps explain that when 

sus-} force, he said. pointing out that } which assistance can be accomplished by he writes: ““There seems to be a 

pos these times there are always theorists. coordination ‘certain something’ your school 

— imparts to the men which gives 

= 7 them not only the sheer tech- 

vow | AViation Corp. Buys Barkley-Grow nical skill but also a degree of 

522) “ 6 tar 7 poise and balance which makes 

vith- As New Division for Mfg. Corp. it possible for them to fit into 
chet, an organization. 


1. Boeing students are trained in every 
detail of modern aeronautics in 17 mod- 
ern shops and laboratories — .5. Govt.- 
approved — flying, mechanics, repair 
station. 2. They learn to build every- 
thing from radio equipment to finished 
planes. 3. From the very start they 


iling} Aviation Corp. has acquired for its ican Transportation Corp. The _ pur- 
oe j Wholly owned subsidiary, Aviation’ chase price consisted of 42,000 shares of 
_ Manufacturing Corp., _the physical Aviation Corp.'s stock. Aviation Manu- 
aan rrmead and trade name of Barkley-Grow facturing Corp. will operate the com- 

Aircraft Corp., Detroit, Mich., builders pany as the Barkley-Grow Division, 















was e : ~ 
vale t twin-engine, all-metal airplanes, Woodhead said Boeing School students learn all- learn actual instrument flying under 
por Harry Woodhead, president of Aviation A ; ; k ae metal plane construction, also how to the aoed in an aeroplane—also in the 
|Manufacturing Corp., announced on A ong - Barkley-Grow by overhaul engines, test oil, check instru SS ee ee 
June 3. viation fanu acturing “ Corp adds ments—learn by sight and by touch every six different ty pes including the modern 
ons In connection with this purchase — aeronautical eager unit part of modern aeronautics. ewer pn ney —_o . Boeing 
AV . copernng to the corporation ther divisions are School trains in thorough Career 
port Aviation Manufacturing Corp. has as- Seinann see 5 sad Seencer Heste courses. Whatever your needs, Boeing 
- sumed the obligations of Barkley-Grow ’ F 7 y s* — _— School men are trained to meet them. 
igh! A aaciosed by its balance sheet as of Woodhead said future plans for the 
art <‘PF. 30, 1940, with the exception of development of Barkley-Grow would be if 
8" $314,000 advanced by General Am announced lat b ; h | f A i as es atin tear diine 
" ’ y senera er- ou e ater 
A oeing School of Aeronautics 23 iniics sir ines 
al Canada Will Purchase 5,000 U. S. Trainers . : 
. Canada w 5 : = = 7 ¢ . s 5060, Hangar No. 5 en .. Please send us brief « 
juch to facilit ilt purchase 5,000 training planes from U. S. aircraft manufacturers § Airport, Oakland, Calif. biographies of men likely to be available then. § 
ving” itate the Empire Air Training Plan, it was reported on June 4. Minister e] ew i the folk N . 
a of Trans rt C D H > hb d f a or: —_ ae ; in .. months we shall probably need the follow- Name . 
t anil po . D. Howe has made frequent visits to the U. S. recently in con- © Sine eesnnnnel ities . 
. > . ° d 
ion with this project. No details as to type or make of planes are available. PEE EEE TTT TT TTT 
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$8,000,000 P& W 
Expansion Required 
by Allied Purchases 


A contemplated expansion for Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Div. of United 
Aircraft Corp. at East Hartford, Conn., 
amounting to about $8,000,000, greater 
part of which has been provided 
through French and British contracts 
for accelerating deliveries to those 
governments, will bring the total spent 
for plant account at P&W by the end 
of this year or early next year to 
$27,000,000, at which time the monthly 
capacity will be about 1,200,000 horse- 
power. 

Proposed new construction will con- 
sist of an addition on the south side 
of the present East Hartford plant 
where the corporation has nearly 700 
acres, including the airport. Ground 
was broken for an addition totaling 
274,000 sq. ft. on Oct. 12, 1939, and 
the first machines were in operation 
in the new plant three months later. 

Construction on the new addition 
will be started at omce by Turner 
Construction Co. of Boston and should 
be completed in three menths. Albert 
Kahn Inc. of Detroit is the architect. 

Present maximum production ca- 
pacity at P&W has been increased to 
approximately 850,000 horsepower per 
month, and the division has more than 
doubled its annual appropriation for 
development, experimentation and re- 
search as compared to two years ago, 
according to E. E. Wilson, corporation 
president. 

P&W was employing about 2,700 
workers up to the beginning of 1939 
and the three United Aircraft divisions 
P&W, Hamilton Standard Propellers 
which has tripled its capacity in little 
more than a year, and Vought-Sikorsky 
Aircraft were employing a total of 
5,200. A month ago P&W employ- 
ment reached 8,200 and the total for 
the corporation. including all divis- 
ions, amounted to 13,000. 
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Air Corps’ Stinson 
Contract Increased 


A change order to existing contracts 
has been given Stinson Aircraft Div. 
of Aviation Manufacturing Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., covering the purchase of 
additional O-49 observation short 
range, liaison airplanes, at a total ad- 
ditional cost of $527,517.06, the War 
Dept. announced on May 23. 

In June 1939 the corporation was 
awarded a contract for $1,500,000 for 
this type plane, and the additional 
award was made for an additional 
number required by the Army Air 
Corps. 


Stinson Starts Nashville 
Production After Plant Move 


The first commercial airplane ever 
to be manufactured in the state of 
Tennessee came off the assembly line 
recently of Stimson Aircraft Div. of 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp. before 
approximately 200 guests who attended 
the coming-out party. The original 
plane produced in Stinson’s new plant 
at Nashville, Tenn., was a model 105. 


Production facilities of the company 
have been in the process of moving 
from the smaller Wayne, Mich., plant 
to the new Nashville factory. Produc- 
tion of the 105 was expected to be 
stepped up to three a day, in addition 
to the normal output of the 0-49 and 
the Reliant. 


Air Associates Constructing 
$300,000 Plant at Bendix 


Construction work has started on a 
new factory to be located on Bendix 
(N. J.) Airport on a plot of ground re- 
cently acquired by Air Associates Inc. 
Building will cover approximately 70,- 
000 sq. ft. and will cost an estimated 
$300,000. New plant will approximately 
double the floor space now occupied by 
the company at Roosevelt Field. 

All of the present manufacturing 
equipment will be moved to the new 
location, in addition to $100,000 worth 
of new machine tools and equipment. 

Austin Co. is general contractor of 
the new factory. 


Huge Curtiss-Wright Project 
Looms; $2,000,000 Involved 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. will enlarge its 
airport at Caldwell, N. J., to include 
at least one 4,000-ft. runway, it is 
reported. 

A $2,000,000 plant employing 1,000 
men will be constructed there to pro- 
duce military planes, according to one 
source. 


GM’s Aero Products Div. 
Produces Props at Dayton 
Aero Products Division of General 
Motors Corp., Dayton, O., on June 1 
began production of propellers fol- 
lowing acquisition of assets of En- 
gineering Projects Inc., Dayton, ac- 
cording to an announcement quot- 


ing Alfred P. Sloan Jr., GMC chair- 
man. 

Warner J. Blanchard, who was 
president of Engineering Projects, 


will become general manager of the 
division and Charles S. J. MacNeil. 
former EPI vice-president, will become 
chief engineer. 


Harvill to Erect Plant 

Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Corp.'s 
board of directors has approved acqui- 
sition of a 10-acre site near Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport for erection of a 
52,000 sq. ft. plant. This according to 
H. L. Harvill, company president, will 
triple the firm’s present facilities for 
aircraft parts production. 


2,000 Engines on Order 

With a present backlog of orders for 
more than 2,000 engines for early 1940 
delivery, Aircooled Motors Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has announced that. 
through the addition of new machinery 
and test facilities, its manufacturing 
capacity has been increased to 7,800 
units annually. 


1940 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $10,000 and Over 


Release Data Shown 


AIRCRAFT 
Stinsun Aircraft Div., Aviation Manufacturing Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 5% 
0-49 observation short range, liaison airplanes, $527,517.06 (War) 
Hariow Aircraft Co., Alhambra, Cal., 5/24, airplanes, $26,925 (CAA) 


ENGINES, PARTS, ACCESSORIES 


B. G. Corp., New York, N. Y., 5/22, spark plugs, $62,196.16 (Navy) 
Aero Spark Plug Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 5/22 $40,163.60 (Navy) 


Curtiss Aeroplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 5/23, parts fm 
airplanes, $16,477.98 (Philadelphia Navy Yard). 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 5/24, hor. 
zontal drift sights. $12.900 (Navy). 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn 


5/24, constant speed control units, $17,540 (Navy). 
North American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Cal., 5/27, maintenance parte fq 
type BT-14 airplane, $50,813.72 (Air Corps). 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O., 5/27. spark plugs, $10,620 (Air Corps) 
Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 5/29, gener. 


ators, indicators & synchroscopes, $46,900 (Navy) 

Curtiss Aeroplane Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 5/29, spare pary 
for airplanes. $12,311.95 (Navy). 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc.. Santa Monica, Cal 6/1, parts for airplane 
$23,507.36 (Naval Suprly Depot). 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal., 6/1, parts for airplanes, $33,286q/ 


(Naval Supply Depot) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co. Trenton, N. J 5/22, safety belts 
$11,610 (Navy). 

Shell Oil Co. Inc.. St. Louis, Mo., 5/22, aviation gasoline. $196,901 (Navy) 
Texas Co.. New York, N. Y., 5/22, aviation gasoline, $238,460 (Navy). 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. New York. 5/22, aviation gasoline 
$77,150 (Navy). 

Socony-Vacuum Oji%l Co. Inc., New York, N. Y 5/22, aviation gasoline 
$29.042.92 (Navy). 

Standard Oil Co. (Inc. in Ky.), Louisville, Ky., 5/22, aviation gasoline 
$146,472.50 (Navy). 

Shell Oil Co. Inc.. New York. N. Y.. 5/22, aviation gasoline, $122,991.84 (Navy 
Standard Oil Co. of California. San Francisco, Cal., 5/23, aviation gasoline 
$700.533.40 (Navy). 

Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Cal., 5/23, aviation gasoline 
$101,233.95 (Navy). 

_—_ Oil Co. Inc.. San Francisco, Cal 5/23, aviation gasoline, $618,971™ 
(Navy). 

Vega Airplane Co., Burbank, Cal., 5/23, target & bombing trainer assemblies 


$63,550 (Air Corps). 


Pairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 5/23. electric machine gun sy- 
chronizer. $66,980 (Air Corps) 

Prefabricated Products Inc., Seattle, Wash. 5/23, wood frame buildings 
$25.240 (CAA). 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 5/23. antenna towers, $56,000 (CAA) 

General Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y., 5/23, radio transmitters, $17.3 
(CAA). 

Barnard Aviation Equipment Co. Inc., Newark, N. J., 5/23, control pulley 
$16,500.64 (Philadelphia Navy Yard). ’ 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., Akron, O., 5/2% life rafto & repair kits 
$29,448.30 (Navy). 

Air Cruisers Inc., Clifton, N. J., 5/24, life rafts & repair kits, $32,802 (Navy 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, N. Y., 5/24, axle assemblies 
$15,882.74 (Navy). 

Essex Specialty Co. Inc.. Berkley Heights, N. J., 5/24, aircraft float lights 
$32,800 (Navy). 

Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 5/25, oxygen 
regulators, $26.928 (Air Corps). 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn,,N. Y., 5/25, gyroscopic test apparatus 


$14.400 (Air Corps). 
Osborne & Sexton Machine Co., 
(Air Corps). 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 5/27, structure & equipment for out- 
door substation for wind tunnel at Wright Field, $15,964 (Air Corps). 
American Transformer Co.. Newark. N. J., 5/27. structure & equipment fa 
outdoor substation for wind tunnel at Wright Field. $59,200 (Air Corps). 
E. A. Kinsey Co.. Cincinnati, O., 5/27, lathes. $28,731.45 (Air Corps) 
American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati. O.. 5/27, lathes, $123.873.15 (Air Corps 
Bardons & Oliver Inc., Cleveland. O.. 5/27. lathes, $21,115.20 (Air Corps) 
C. H. Gosiger Machinery Co., Dayton. O., 5/27, lathes, $12,251.20 (Air Corps 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind., 5/27, lathes. $14,366.05 (Air Corps 
American Gas Accumulator Co., Elizabeth. N.J., 5/27, lamp assemblies, $1950 


Columbus, O., 5/25, sawing machines, $10,680 


(Air Corps). 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex.. 5/27, aircraft engine fuel, $160,073.% 
(Air Corps). 

Sharpsville Steel Fabricators Inc.. Sharpsville, Pa., 5/27, cylindrical tank 
for fuel storage, $25.359 (Air Corps). 

Shell Oil Co. Inc.. New York. N. Y., 5/27, aircraft engine fuel, $82,239.2 
(Air Corps). 

Bundesen & Lauritzen, Pittsburg, Co., 5/27, dredging channel, Hamilto 
Field. Cal.. $40.000 (War) 

Aqua Systems ‘Inc. New York, N. Y.. 5/27, gasoline fueling system fa 
hangar line. Hickam Field. T. H., $127,960 (War). 


C. T. Dawkins. Tampa. Fla., 5/27, gas distribution system (lst phase), MacDill 


Field. Fla.. $23,352 (War). 

Robert E. McKee. Los Angeles. Cal., 5/27. officers’ mess building. Hickam 
Field, T. H.. $75.100 (War). 

Wiegend Brothers Drilling Co., San Antonio. Tex., 5/27, drilling, developing 


& Testing one deep water well, Kelly Field, Tex., $17,725 (War). 
Walter Kidde & Co. Inc.. New York. N. Y., 5/28, control panel & check valvt 
assemblies. $10.556.40 (Air Corps). 
Suncook Mills. Suncook. N. H.. 5/29. cotton airplane cloth, $38,126.40 (Navy 
Warwick Mills. New York. N. Y.. 5/29. cotton airplane cloth, $31,916.80 (Navy 
S. S. Hirsch, New York. N. Y.. 5/29, contract for personnel buildings at Nav# 
Aviation Patrol Base. Floyd Bennett Field. N. Y., $117,840 (Navy). 


Lite Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y., 6/1, tow target assemblies, $276- 
328.80 (Air Corps). 

Sigmund Eisner Co.. Red Bank. N. J.. 6/1, flying suits. $33.391.31 (Air Corps 

Standard Steel Works. North Kansas City, Mo., 6/1, box assemblies, $19,4682 
(Air Corps). 

Texas Co.. New York. N. Y.. 6/3. aircraft engine fuel, $76,500 (Air Corps) 

N. P. Severin Co., Chicago, Ill.. 6/3. completion of hangar at Naval Station 
Guantanamo Bay. Cuba, $110.000 (Navy) 

A. G. Raisch. San Francisco. Cal.. gasoline distributing system at Nav 
Air Station. Almeda. Cal., $166.100 (Navy) 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York, 6/4, aircraft engine fuel $1032 
(Air Corps). 
Shell Oil Co. Inc.. New York. N. Y., 6/4 aircraft engine fuel. $16.742.(Air Corps 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). Cleveland, O., 6/4, aircraft engine fuel, $32,711 (A 
Corps). 

Standard Oil Co. (Inc. in Ky.), Louisville, Ky., 6/4, aircraft engine fuel 
$27.500 (Air Corps). 


Shell Oil Co. Inc.. St. Louis, Mo., 6/4, aircraft engine fuel, $80,007 (Air Corps) 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 6/4, aircraft engine fuel, $59,401 
(Air Corps). 
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American Aviation for June 15, 1940 


STOCK COMMENTS 
Chart Data Supplied by Wyckoff Associates Inc.; Comments by 
Philip P. Friedlander 


| The statement by a prominent mar- 
get analyst that the aviation stocks 
needed only an Allied victory to bring 


ent holdings be sold with the hope that 
a better opportunity for re-entrance 
at lower prices will be given? To 
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Boeing Will Expand 
Plant 75% as Result 


of Allied Bomber Deal 


A plant expansion program that will 

















.. 5/2 them back to life again epitomizes answer the questions directly is impos- increase floor area of Boeing Aircraft 
properly just what is behind the re- sible. Too many uncertainties and im- Co. in Seattle by more than 75% was 
| ent weakness in this group. Aviation ponderables shroud the situation. But announced recently by P. G. Johnson, 
| socks, aS interpreted by the way the areview of what has taken place might president, with the statement that 
averages have maneuvered, have fallen help in arriving at a sensible conclu- orders for twin-engine attack bombers 
14 points during the last six weeks. sion. totaling approximately $23,000,000 will 
This is inconsistent with what is trans- The averages hit 50.32 high during be built under license of Douglas Air- 

arts for piring in the industry. New orders the week of Apr. 20. Volume dried up craft Co. of Santa Monica, Cal., which 
are pouring in for plants already bur- perceptibly as the prices swung around has contracted to build an equal 

, hort. gened with heavy backlogs, and the within a four-point area. But strangely, quantity of the planes for the Allies in 

Conn, | talk is that another billion-dollar the nearest to equalling the high was its own factory. 

"| onder for this industry from abroad is 49.47 which occurred during the week The factory expansion will be started 

rts for) shout to be made. But the market of May 11. This failure to equal or immediately at the site of Boeing plant 
js paying little attention to the busi- penetrate the old high after a reason- No. 2 adjacent to Boeing Field, Seattle. 

rps). ness news all the way down the line able period of time aided in bringing 3 New addition will be built by the Aus- 

Bener-| 4 stocks have retreated to low levels out liquidation. During the week of 3. tin Co. and is expected to involve an 

© park prokers’ loans as made by the New May 18, the volume of transactions if expenditure, including principal equip- 
york City banks were within $5,000,- increased to 364,000 shares, and prices a ment of approximately $2,000,000, 

rplane: } 0@ of the depression low in this type dipped to 40.69. This low subse- 3° Johnson said. Additions will comprise 
of credit, set August 3, 1932. quently was broken during the week g a total of 600,000 sq. ft. of new floor 

33,286.8 The same influences that affect the of May 25 when 36.50 was reached. area. 
rest of the list of securities is hurt- Note now on the chart how the Total floor area of the present plant 
, losing prices during the last two sii; . ° ~ No. 2 is 166,000 sq. ft. T 1 fil 
ing aviation stocks. The financial © An q. ft. Total floor area 
j omaunity seems interested in what weeks have been almost the same Phillips At tation Co. of all present Boeing plants in Seattle, 

nenu| sr huppen if the war machine of Ger- There 1s, significance to cis, Gen Sells Plane Model,  ‘nciuding teased space, is approximately 
many not stopped. e marke , s, / sq. 

vy) price of aviation stocks assert a dis- the fluctuations intervening, are about Elects 2 to Board In their joint statement concerning 
interestedness in what our own gov- the same for three times, it signifies : the new airplane orders, Johnson and 

asoling | nment is doing to rearm. Even if the changing of the trend. But to Sale of one of the company’s air- Donald W. Douglas, president of the 

asoline | political changes abroad, or shifting  9sSure accuracy. it would be wise to Craft projects, the model CT-3 civilian Douglas concern, said: “Construction 
| national entities inspired by military liquidate holdings if volume in- ‘trainer, to the Ay —- Aviation Corp. of a large number of identical airplanes 
asoline | conquest should enforce cancellation creases and the old low of 3650 is Of Reno, Nev., was announced by in widely separated localities will go 
E present plane contracts, our gov- penetrated by a point or so. If this James A. Phillips Jr., president of a long way toward initiating President 

(Navy) } ament stands willing to take over Cfitical point is violated there would Phillips Aviation Co., Los Angeles, Cal., Roosevelt's new national defense pro- 

ne | iat iat ny ad all war planes turned Pe, Food sce pettus other nana, pleted. planes, production vooln, ‘jr Ing" ovcyutad and increasing our oom 

asoling| out by our plants. This realization eading for 31-29. e other hand, ° . ng overhead and increasing our com- 
appears for the moment to give little if the averages swing forward to 42 ao gn data and all manufactur- bined production capacity and indust- 

18.9712) support to the stock market price -— vnoag hen on smaller volume, the Phillips also mnetes te Gute rial efficiency for times of national 

structure of this group of securities. chances favor another try out in the ; emergency. 

-mblies,) ° : upper areas between 46 or even to tO the company’s board of LeRoy The bombers ordered (Amertcan Avta- 

It is easy to explain the market's 49 Prinz, former World War pilot, and Tron, June 1) are similar i y 

nN syn- indifference to government contracts, _ : Ira E. Westheimer, Baltimore Qnencter os om ar in many fre- 

ardiess of their size. Too much From an earnings standpoint aviation . ; A spects to the A-20A’s now in produc- 

ildings, | 78 7 ‘ securities are selling at ridiculously The activities of Phillips Aviation, tion at the Douglas plants for the U. 

ropaganda is spread about govern- Pp 
p yal o- rofits will be re. 20W levels. It can be safely assumed he indicated are centered chiefly S. Army and the French government. 
$17.90 ane nh later the plants that sooner or later the business round production of a licensed air- The plane is a twin-engined, high-wing, 
a u ae eetteneiien® Wile easuitl oa background will be the prime factor craft engine recently acquired from _ all-metal monoplane of 18,000 Ibs. gross 
pullen,f should be discarded, for those close  ' Pfice adjustments. a — 

ir kin) @ the industry feel that this will not : a on Be y 

, | take place, but rather these govern- Serew Firm to Expand — 

(Navy). ment contracts will return a profit of Aircraft Screw Products Co., Long ss = See ae 

mblies,§ 10% to 12%. Island City, N. Y., is reported plan- Y Oo U R N E Ww Y E A R B oO (@) K | Ss R £ A D Y 

i nite | What then should holders of these ning immediate expansion. Chief en- — —— —__ . 

84518,) securities do? Is it time to load up gineer is Harold Caminez, former en- 

oxygen) With airplane stocks? Or should pres- gine designer in the Army Air Corps. 

aratus 
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Washington Financial Review 





SEC Registrations 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION & 
ENGINEERING CORP. 

Registration statement filed May 27 
covers 370,000 $l-par common shares 
to be underwritten by Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., New York. Total of 260,000 
shares will be purchased pursuant to 
underwriting agreement from company 
at $2.60; 110,000 shares are purchasable 
upon exercise warrants, such shares to 
be offered by company at $3.25 (war- 
rants for 51,000 shares have been issued 
to Continental Motors Corp.; warrants 
for 9,000 shares have been reserved for 
officers and employes). 

Estimated net proceeds $676,000, plus 
$10,000 from warrants, to be used for 
working capital, new tools, equipment, 
etc., some of which will be purchased 
at cost plus 10% from Continental 
Motors Corp. As explained on page 29 
in this issue of AMERICAN AVIATION, 
company was organized under Virginia 
charter May 13, 1940 (1,000,000 $l-par 
shares authorized, of which 270,000 
are Outstanding), to take over develop- 
ment of airplane engines of 500 hp. 
or over from Continental Motors Corp. 
. Assets acquired from Continental 
Motors Corp.: Total $712,192; current 
assets $157, 459, with $23,615 cash; work 
in process on research & development 
contracts after $41,000 reserve %123.844 
In consideration, new firm issued to 
Continental Motors Corp. 269,997 of its 
$l-par shares at valuation of $2.60 





a share, or total of $701,992. In ad- 
dition, new firm will sell to prede- 
cessOr company warrants for 51,000 


shares at $3.25, at and for the price 
of ~ r warrant share. 
TIMM AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Registration covers 215,835 common 
shares ($l-par), with most of the 
proceeds to be used for development 
and sale of company's 2-place trainer 


of “plastic’’ construction. Under- 
writer is G. Brashears & Co., Los 
Angeles. Total of 647,505 rights will be 


issued to shareholders of record of a 
date corresponding to one day after 
effectiveness, rights evidencing privi- 
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Bolted construction... 
| fastened throughtout with 
ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


N THE NEW ELASTIC STOP NUT PLANT, 

to be occupied June 15, the steel work 
is fastened entirely with bolts and Stop 
Nuts.. the same type of nuts as used on 
American military and transport planes. 
: This application is indicative of the 
» versatility of Stop Nuts. Their holding 
ability, proved through thirteen years of 
successful use on aircraft, has led to their 
acceptance for innumerable classes of 
. mechanical and electrical equipment and 
structures ... wherever reliable and eco- 
nomical fastenings are important. 


e Write for Catalog 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
y, 2328A VAUXHALL ROAD © UNION, NEW JERSEY 


4) ‘ SELF-LOGKING 
Chastic ft NUTS 















lege to buy 215,835 shares at $1 each. 
Commissions or discounts of $10,000 
will be paid underwriters 

Vance Breese, given option on 10,000 
shares at $1 each, has been allowed ad- 
ditional time, to Apr. 10, 1941. 

Proceeds: $16,600 for testing new 
plastic trainer; $38,000 for production 
materials; $36,500 for production labor; 
$30,360 to increase current cash; $17,- 
000 for machinery and equipment; 
$55,000 for payment of notes and ac- 


counts payable; $4,300 for taxes; $7,200 
for sales and advertising 
CANADIAN AIRWAYS 


COLONIAL 
INC 


Registration statement filed originally 


for 50.000 $l-par shares, later was 
amended to cover 60,000 shares, with 
following underwriters: Auchincloss, 


Parker & Redpath; Dominick & Dom- 


inick; G. M.-P. Murphy & Co.; Stern, 
Wampler & Co. Inc, each taking 
15,000 shares. 

Net proceeds, originally estimated 
at $214,795, will be applied to payment 
in full of corporation's two 4% install- 
ment notes and accrued interest. (Each 
note authorized by indenture $113,500; 
amount outstanding at Mar. 31, each 


note, $106,671. Both are due serially 
to May 3, 1942. No demand for pay- 
ment has been made by holder, E. L 
Cord, although company has defaulted 
in payments due in Sept, 1939. Con- 
sequently, entire Smount js due ana 
payable on demand, with interest) 
Balance of proceeds will be added to 
general funds. Two DC-3 aircraft are 
on order, aggregating about $225,000. 
one to be purchase from company 
by the Canadian operator. 

Present payroll is 75 Recent con- 
tract with Air Lime Mechanics Asso- 
ciation is announced. Net loss for 
3 months ended Mar. 31, $1208. John 
E. Parker, partner of Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, resigned as di- 
rector May 25 and Henry R. Powell 
of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. was elected 
to succeed him. Stock authorization 
was increased Apr. 17 from 250,000 to 
500,000 $l-par shares. Operating agree- 
ment with Canadian Colonial Airways 
Ltd. is announced, effective Jan.1, 1940, 
providing (1) there shall be no di- 
vision of revenue received from mail; 
(2) revenue from passengers. excess 
baggage and express shall be divided 
on basis of revenue passenger miles 
flown. (3) certain expenses are totaled 
and allocated on basis of scheduled 
trips per month, hours flown per 
month, or scheduled flights in and 
out. In practice, such revenues are 
divided and such expenses are al- 
located in the currency in which they 
are received or incurred. Provision is 
made for use by Canadian company of 
flight equipment, owned by the U. S. 
company, at an agreed rental. 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORP. 
(Prospectus) 

Prospectus, originally issued Feb. 2, 
1939, is revised under date of Apr 
22, 1940, covering 17,117 $l-par common 
shares beneficially held at Apr. 22 
by National Aviation Corp., comprising 
684% of the class Outstanding, of 


which 12,500 shares were acquired Aug 
18, 1936, and remainder thereafter to 
Feb. 1939. National Aviation Corp 
may sell some or all of these holdings 
at not more than the asked price and 
not less than $3 below bid price on 
N. Y. Curb. 

Stockholders May 28 approved in- 
creasing authorization from 250,000 to 
500,000 shares, but no additional of- 
ering will be made in immediate fu- 
ture. 


Current SEC 


EASTERN AIR LINES—An underwrit- 
ing syndicate headed by Smith, Barney 
& Co. was dissolved and unsold portion 
of securities were distributed among 
the members, or approximately 100,000 
of the original 110,909 shares first of- 
fered to EAL stockholders at $32. 
Action was due to drop in market. 
(Registration statement summarized in 
AMERICAN AVIATION Fortnightly 
Financial Review, May 15, 1940). 

RYAN AERONAUTICAL CO.—From 
Mar. 12 through Mar. 30 firm sold 
64,193 shares to G. Brashears & Co. 


Reports 





at $5.50 each, less 15% discount. with 
net proceeds after expenses: $300,102. 
Total amount called for by Brashears 
option after these sales was 60,807 


shares at Mar. 31, and this unsold 
portion was withdrawn from the of- 
fering and underwriting agreement was 
canceled. 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPOR- 
TATION CORP.—Before recent sale of 


Barkley-Grow Aircraft Corp. to Avia- 
tion Mfg. Corp. (see page 29 this 
issue) General American held 74% 


voting interest in B-G. Under invest- 


1940 





Military Production Center 





Home of the P-36, P-37, 
famous military planes, 
Wright Corp. at Buffalo, 
and foreign governments. 
have been built during the 


N. Y., 


P-40, XP-42, 
the expanded plant of Curtiss 
is filled with work for the U. 
To the left may be noted a line of additions whig 
last two years. 


Hawk 75, SBC-4, XSO3C-1 


Aeroplane Div. 


and othe 
of Curtis. 
S. Army and Nap 


Total floor area of the Curtiss play 














is now 665,502 sq. ft., as compared to approximately 420,000 sq. ft. at the tim 
the original factory was built. 

ments account, additions during 1939 Ex-Cell-O Corp.—60c, payable Jy 

by General American to B-G are of record June 12 Previous paymer 

shown in former's nual report as (40c) was made Apr. 1 

$290,775, with deduc tions resulting in United Aircraft Corp.—$1.50, payaby 
loss x) the subsidiary for the year June 15, of record May 31 " Previou 

$193, payment was $1.25 on Dec. 15, 1939 
HARVILL AIRCRAFT DIE CASTING North American Aviation Inc.—% 

CORP. states 225,000 shares of its $1l- payable July 1, of record June } 

par common stock will be sold to Previous payment of 40c was mad 

Pistell, Wright & Co. Ltd., & 175,000 year ago 

shares to Biair & Co. Inc.. all at par. 

Former is placing its stock on public 

market at $3.25 Latter does y in- »D . - : 

tend presently to offer its stoc APPLICATIONS FOR LISTING | 


AIRPLANE MFG. & SUPPLY CORP., 


states all of the 210,000 shares covered 
by recent prospectus (dated Dec. 14, 
1939) have been sold and are out- 
standing, of which the 56,345 shares 
purchased by G. Brashears & Co. have 
been resold. Stock outstanding at 
date: 279.800 shares 

AVIATION CORP. announces agree- 
ment entitling holders of options to 
purchase aggregate of 24,000 shares of 
Vultee Aircraft Inc. at $10 a share 
W. H. Beal, 10,000; A. I. Lodwick, 4,000; 
R. S. Pruitt 2,500; W. A. Mogensen 
2,000; L. I. Hartmeyer 1,500; Harold 
Kondolf 1,000; L. K. Gr ant 750, and 
two unnamed employes of Aviation 
Mrg. Corp., aggregate of 1,250 
VULTEE AIRCRAFT INC. entered 
into option agreements with certain 
officers & employes, sOme of whom 
also are officers of Aviation Corp., pro- 
viding for sale at $10 of an aggregate 
of 28,001 shares of authorized, unis- 
sued stock of Vultee = W. Millar 
president, 10,000; Har Woodhead 
president of Aviation Mfg Corp., di- 
rector of Vultee, 5,000; W. H. Beal 
1,667; Don I. Carroll, vice-president of 





Vultee 3,000; R. W. Palmer 
dent of Vultee. 3,000; V. C. Schorlem- 
mer, vice-president-treasurer of Vul- 
tee, 3.000; A. I. Lodwick 834: P. A 
Hewlett, vice-president director of 
Vultee, and vice-president & director 
of Aviation Mfg. Corp. 1,500 

AERO SUPPLY MFG. CO. INC. re- 
ports McClure, Jones & Co., New York 
owned 88,296 shares of Class B $l-par 
common stock (21.41%) at Dec. 31, 1939 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
INC. reports company borrowed from 
American National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago & Benjamin Kilpatrick, as 
trustee, sum of $350,000 at Apr. 29, and 
issued seven installment promissory 
notes, each in principal amount of 
$50,000 (4% interest) Principal of 
each is payable in quarterly serial in- 
stallments from Aug. 1, 1940, to May 

The indenture constitutes 
mortgage on most of company’s prop- 
erty. 

John R. Newey and John A. Long- 
mire resigned as directors in April. 
Company has received delivery of your 
DC-3’s, ordered Nov. 16, 1939, involving 
$444,865, and has tentative purchase 
order for a fifth. at $114,900, deliver- 
able Sept. 23, 1940. 

BOEING AIRPLANE CO. states it will 
offer publicly through underwriters 
88.248 shares, representing the portion 
of 360,979 which was not absorbed in 
a prior offering to existing stockhold- 
ers. (See AMERICAN AVIATION 
Financial Review, June 1). The shares 
will be sold at market. 


vice-presi- 














DIVIDENDS 
Air Associates Inc.—Preferred: $1.75, 
payable July 1, of record May 31: Com- 
mon, 1213c payable June 25, of record 
June 14. 








Canadian Colonial Airways Ine 
50,000 shares, $l-par capital stock (to 
be registered on notice of issuance 


on New York Curb Exchange 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., 439 





$l-par common capital 

application to New York 
change 

Vultee Aircraft Inc., 750,000 shares 
$l-par capital stock issued 37,50 
shares to be registered upon notice of 
issuance; applications to Yew York 
Curb Exchange Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange. San Francisco Stock E- 


change 


SWEDES GET CONTROL 


American Bosch Corp. Reports Sale of 


Stock by Dutch 

American Bosch Corp Springfield 
Mass., announced June 5 that the con 
trolling interest in the company, held 
for some years by the Dutch firm @ 
Mendelssohn & Co., Amsterdam, ha 
been sold to interests identified with 
the Stockholm Enskilda Bank, wel 
known Swedish institution. The Swed- 


ish institution has informed the Amet- 
ican Bosch Corp. of its intention to rm 
sell in the American market as 
promptly as market conditions pe 
mit” a substantial part of the stod 
purchased (535,000 shares) 

The determination of the company: 
policies and the management of the 
company “is entirely in Americad 
hands,” the announcement said. Wo 
changes in management or policies & 
anticipated Mendelssohn & Co. went 
into liquidation in Aug. 1939, and sale 





of remaining holdings was effected 
May when Germany invaded the 
Netherlands. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines 
Open New Testing Plant 
The first unit of 
ing program, a new engine-testing plat 
at Farmingdale, N. Y 
in mid-June by Ranger 
gines Div. of Fairchild Engine am 
Airplane Corp.. Sherman M Fairchild 
company president, revealed May 2 
To be used for final checking 
175-hp. in-line engines for milita 
trainers and 520-hp. 12-cylinder in-lint 
engines, the structure will have fi 
test cells, of which two will be fom 


an increased builé 


Aircraft Eo 


of engine parts up to 6,000 revolutiog 
a minute. 


will be openet 


research, equipped to study the actioly 
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Manufacturing Appointments 


FULE 


The following new appointments in the manufacturing field were announced of the Ercoupe which has reached the production stage 

| githin the last fortnight. Reading from left to right, they are: MAX BOOKE, 23, was elected assistant secretary of Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock 
F. M. HOEFLER, formerly with Douglas Aircraft Co. and Vultee Aircraft Inc., has Haven, Pa., at the last meeting of the board of directors. He served as chief 
peen appointed superintendent of operations for Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Corp., accountant before his recent promotion. 

les Angeles, H. L. Harvill, president, has announced. ; v CLIFFORD J. LEISY has been appointed chief project engineer of Vega Airplane 
GORDON ISRAEL, on the engineering staff of Stinson Aircraft Div. of Aviation Co.. Burbank, Cal., after holding a similar position with Glenn L. Martin Co. for 
Manufacturing Corp. for two years, has been named chief engineer of Howard Air- three veal F 

qaft Corp., Chicago. Israel is co-designer of the famous Howard racing plane and patties ad : ieee ’ ; e : 
o@f the first commercial versions of that model. He was chief engineer of the CHARLES T. McKINNIE has been appointed Wright Field representative at Day- 
Howard corporation for some time after the organization was formed. He succeeds ton, O., for Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div. of L nited Aircraft Corp., replacing E. M. 
R. J. Nebesar, resigned, who has joined Bennett Aircraft Corp. Lester who was transferred to the East Hartford, Conn., office; of P&W to become 







































































Coal HARRY AGERTER has been appointed sales and advertising manager for the east coast representative. Prior to his new assignment, McKinnie wa; P&W in- 


nd Nap} airetaft division of Engineering and Research Corp., Riverdale, Md. manufacturer stallation engineer in the west coast office. 





a Incorporations 


. . 
he time | Financial Reports California—Airarms Inc.; to manufac- New York—Genesee Aviation Co. Inc., 




















































ture armaments for airplanes. Direc- North Dansville aircraft; $250,000 
— tors Whitley C. Collins, Harold H Knappenberg & Bowes, Dansville 
. Powell, William Larrabee, all of Los New York—Tri-Cities Aviation School 
July} Cx ] > 1: ° 1939 period, with approximately 114 gain Arne wn Inc. Endicott aeenete ~ iati 
uly atendar, e in dollar volume output. Deliveries “D8€°¢S , Inc., Endicott; instruction in aviation; 
AyMen > 1m 70¢ am th taaicion Canada—Canadian Airways (Mari- $50,000 Henry R. Dutcher Genesee 
were up 70% May 16 backlog: $111,- A - , ; Senche : 4 
—— —_ 927 2795 at ~ times) Ltd., Moncton, N B.; 30,000 Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester 
Payable VEGA AIRPLANE CO. 237.000 against $43 953,725 at Dec. 31 shares, no par value New York—Utica Aviation School 
Previon| Net income $86,311; net sales $592,- 1939. New orders in period Jan. 1- Canade—Canadian Airways (Surveys) n Jtica; instruction in aviatior 
wi. ‘ %.. 3 - 362 Firm and ada ana d ays (5 ' Nnc., inst tior aviation; 
168; gross profit on sales $164,481; May 15, 1940. $80,037.36 <—e 5 share $50.00 nt utche Jenesee 
1939 8 4 } ~ Ltd., Montreal; 30,000 shares, no par $50,000 Henry R. Dutcher, Genesee 
i 7 bsid ; Veg Airplane Co had , , p 
nc.—se | operating profit $84,879; net income subsidiary n Moy oo ne aes value Valley Trust Bldg.. Rochester 
une 4) before federal taxes $110,357 Balance 6.588 ——— ee Connecticut—Eastern Aviation Insti- Texas—Bennett Aircraft Corporation 
s magy sheet, Dec. 31, 1939 Assets $1 491,270 GLENN L. MARTIN CO.—Net income tute Inc., Stamford. Officers: John W of Texas, Ft. Worth; airplanes; capital 
} Current assets $394.437 (cash $10,210 $2,162,669 ($1.97 each on 1.094.532 Judson, pres. treas.; Melvin M. Dichter stock, 350,000 share no par value 
accounts receivable $14,547; inventories shares). Sales $8,911,393. Profit from secy $121,500 vaid in). Incorporators: John 
;} $328,161). Fixed assets $770,521. In- operations $2,652,642. Income credits Delaware—Standard Aircraft Products Kennedy, H. E. Brants, Frank W 
ING | tangible assets $64,200 ,Deferred $26,456. Gross income §2,679.098. Bal- ne.; to deal in aircraft of all kinds Bennett 
ING charges $262,111 Current _ llabilities ance Sheet (Mar. 31): Assets | $30 156,- equipment, fuel, etc.; $30,000. David H Texas—Cunningham Airport Inc., 
$168.917. Long term debt $95,788. Due 050 Current assets $20.425.725 (cash : an ee Thar sto atenianen aetna ® P . 
———— : “ ane aan « A = Jackman, John E. Cosgrove, Thomas A Hou n airplane capital stock, 
to Lockheed Aircraft Corp., $521,389 $4,229,255; inventories $15,961,790; ac- McCarthy, New York $2,000. Incorporators: George H. Cun- 
; Inc) Capital stock: 460,000 $1.50 par au- counts receivable $234,678) Invest- npn ; ningham, Lillian Allen, J H. Aledge. Jr 
ock (to) thorized; issued and outstanding 414,- ments $905,430 Property, etc. $7,.334.- Florida- Orlando Aviation Industries Utah Wasatch Flying Club Inc » m- 
suance! 896 shares. Earned surplus $61,738 043. Patents and other assets $138,- Imc., Orlando; aviation, 200 shares, $100 rofit: t en uae Th be es 
Suance — * par value. G. W. Gray. W. C. Lazarus pront to promot aviation I G 
— . — 090. Deferred charges $1,352,761. Cur- — , re sear Vaky. pres.: Earl Bate 7 Gearse 
. — . . i 7 2 (ace ts Muelle e s : . he — / : 
share) URCRAFT PRECISION PRODUCTS rent jiabilities $10,037,182 (accounts H.C. Mueller, director pn gt 
shares : _ INC. payable $81,562; advances on contracts Illinois—North Suburban Flying aa, S867. MecChrystal, treas 
> & Ret —— tS ate 38,000 $7.370.614: accrued $1.848.005) Surplus Corp., dissolved. Correspondent: W. Cal- me. my a —s - 
7 "} capita: shares) ales M72. : i 567. e: <d $7 767 vin Pidgeon, 4529 N. LaVergne Ave gineering » Richm«¢ to do a 
a : cogent, Se ae? — Chicago atti manufacturing and enqnecting busi- 
shar . ; . de eee. blue -« ichigar Mw wate . ness; Maximum capital 1 .f Slar- 
37.50 First Quarter po rn gg ID ee — wg aay Bg FA — ence Reese pres Grosse Pointe. Mich 
ytice of ‘ s apacity 10 . . > « Be en a a 100 a unton, Williams, Anderson, Gay & 
: Vouk 18 “months on a new type, in accord- Planes; $2,509 preferred and 1,000 shares once ~ . 
; rod , DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. INC ance with a contract with the Anglo- common, no par value ovine nis “Ho ee ~~ Ss : 
“k Ey.) Nt Profit $1,804,877 for quarter ended French Purchasing Commission, ex- New Jersey—Eastern States Soaring nc Hor well? ¢ hes ~- TR. » 
Feb. 29, or $3 each on 000,000 shares cept planes of this type which might be Association, 222 Grant Ave., Jersey City; nort b . sae maxin um capita $50,- 
utstanding, against $771,521 ($1.35) called for in the new aircraft program to coordinate gliding and soaring clubs 000. Harol< Fitererald. Richmond. on: 
in similar 1939 period. Net sales $12,- ref , . 2 nt.” Navy's oom -s > 2 een 74) ie ‘ arold Fitzgerald, Richmond, pres 
201 920.904: gross profit $3,373,391 > referred to by the President Navy Trustees Arthur A. Ramer illiam Attorne, Minetree Fo a State 
"= he. , - 95,010,092, Oper atrol boat order was delayed “several! lger, rbert Sarge d zents Sheesheme Waaaie Widen eo ne — 
Sale i sy PORES CE.OL SES months™ by late changes First beat a a re 2 ihe = -_ ~-*-~ Pit “tee Inc 
“aie @) ~=Balance sheet Feb. 29: Assets $30,- was delivered in late May, with com- Seer West. teenie FF . eee ae ). ees ee 
734,653; current assets $25,391,505 (cash pletion of order expected by December New York—Edwards’ Flying Service Spokane; to sell and repair airplanes 
3 , : assets $2: : as letio I xpec t ce >T ‘Yr’ ate ; <_< cain ienibae aaeneeienes - ee 
$10,940,591; net inventories $10,285,764) New depreciation policy made necessary ‘M¢;; 100 shares, no par value. Arthur $100,000. Incorporators: A. J. Sherrard 
ngfield | ... —™ a - es rd dh . . ‘ — ee Belt, 142-30 32d Ave., Flushing, director Alvie M. Laing, A. E. Emerson 
property, etc. $4,330,464; deferred ex- by high output. effective with second 
he col-) pense $743,270; experimental expenses quarter, retroactive to Jan. 1, will in- 
y. held ae $60,505 Current liabilities volve credit of additional $127,500 to 
irm of $14,180,134 (accounts payable & accrued reserves during last 3 quarters of 1940 Contsactors ° 
~~ liabilities $5,206,953). Reserves $135,704 “and a similar amount each year to the United States 
= Capital surplus $3,993,441; earned sur- thereafter or as long as the unusual 
a with plus $6,425,372. Between Nov. 29. 1939, conditions continue.” Army, Navy and Coast Guard, 
x, weep ind Feb. 29, 1940, firm added 3.238 em- BENDIX AVIATION CORP.—Net in- 
Sue TE Te ASR ea eet ket come $1,993,880 (92¢ each on 2.007.663 | amd Aiscsaft ine 
Amery Al ZAN AVIATION INC.  chares), inst $1,023,996 (49c) year 
Net profit $520,659, against $1,355,951 ee, ee nded Mat , 
1 to re : ago. Profit for 12 months ended Mar 
; in 1939 period. Sales, $5,114,423, against 31: $5,395,856 ($2.57) against $1,741,648 ios 
et &) $6,078,694 Major deliveries were to (83c) for 12 months through Mar. 31 
is pe-§ U.S. government. Tooling for change- 1939 , ? 
> stock a. oe work reduced oper- THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC.—Net 
beg me Be 5,200 (May 13). income $522,167 ($1.65 each on 293,290 
npanys! 44 average in first quarter Of shares). Net sales $5,486,370. Gross 
: 4,941, who were paid $2,280,778 (against profit $1,227,146. Operating profit $674,- 


of the} 2758 average in 1939 period with 
. “. . ssets 12,895.802; 
nerican} Wages of $1,143,603). June 4 backlog Rg Kg, FS , oe —— 






' 5 5 Patented 
d. No Sta ee seninet Mar. = noua oid 354); current liabilities $3,396,386 oe 
icles 8) Were $5,052 527 ‘ a FAIRCHILD AVIATION CORP.—Net United States 
. Went) UNITED AIR LINES—Net loss $2838.- income $209,012 (62c each on 337,032 and other 


countries 


nd sale} 575, against $419,085 in 1939 period. common shares) against $56,254 (16c) in 

ted inl Operating revenues ($2,896,015) were up = period. Mar. 31 backlog $1,960,- 
| 32.8% over 1939 period, with revenue . 

i tel passenger miles up 59%: express pound AIR ASSOCIATES, INC.—Six months 
miles up 19.2% mail pound miles ud net operating profit, period ended Mar. 
103%. Expenses were up 21.1%, due 31, $123,593, equivalent after dividend 
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| Mainly to 28% increase in plane miles a on mage to to $1.14 
;new personnel, higher wages, taxes, each on 99, common shares, against 
Plant Promotion costs S . $1.08 a share for fiscal year through THE BS CORPORATION 
i | pLOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP.—Four Sept. 30, 1939. 
builé } months (ended Apr. 30) net sales were LEAR AVIA, INC.—Net income $65,- 136 W. 52nd St. New York 
z plant | $12,556,846, against $5,867,777 in 1939 000. Current backlog $500,000 
ee nee 
ft Eo er r 
e am ; 
irchild 
ay 2 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
“A; . P MANUFACTURERS Export Representative— 
ita . 
‘n-liad FABRIC AND Aviation Equipmen’ & Export, 
e fix ES FOR THE inc., 25 Beover St. N.Y 
; CRAFT INDUSTRY Cable Address— Aviquipo" 
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Sidney A. Stewart 


Promotions 
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and New Duties for United Aircraft Executives 





H. Mansfield Horner 


The three divisions of United Aircraft Corp. are headed by new general managers 
as the result of appointments announced on June 3 by Eugene E. Wilson, recently 
elected president of the corporation. The new general managers are Sidney A. 
Stewart, Hamilton Standard Propellers Div.; H. Mansfield Horner, Pratt & Whit- 


Charles J. McCarthy 


Raycroft Walsh 


ney Aircraft Div., and Charles J. McCarthy, Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Diy. & 


the same time, Wilson 


announced new duties for Raycroft Walsh, 
recently elected vice-president of the corporation. 


who wa 


supervision and control of the operations of the several divisions. 





























Eugene E. Wilson, president of 
United Aircraft Corp., announced on 
June 3 the appointments of H. Mans- 
field Horner as general manager of the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div.; Sidney 
A. Stewart as general manager of the 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div., and 
Charles J. McCarthy as general man- 
ager of the Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 
Div. at Stratford, Conn. 

Wilson also announced new duties 
for Raycroft Walsh, who recently was 
elected vice-president of the corpora- 
tion. Walsh will have immediate super- 
vision and control of the operations of 
the several divisions. 

All three of the men appointed as 
general managers have been associated 
with their respective divisions for 10 
years or more. Horner joined Pratt 
& Whitney in 1926, one year after it 
was founded in Hartford, Conn., to 
become the original nucleus of the cor- 
poration. Before his appointment as 
assistant general manager in 1938, he 
held the posts of assistant treasurer, 
assistant secretary, secretary and assist- 
ant sales manager. 

Stewart was employed by Standard 
Steel Propeller Corp. (a predecessor of 


Horner, Stewart, McCarthy Named 
United Aircraft Division Managers 


Hamilton Standard) in 1929, and joined 
Hamilton Standard's sales department in 
1930. The following year he was made 
sales manager, holding that position 
until his appointment as assistant gen- 
eral manager three years ago. 

McCarthy becomes general manager 
of Vought-Sikorsky after 14 years of 
service with the corporation. He joined 
Chance Vought Aircraft as executive 
engineer in 1926, was made chief en- 
gineer in 1930 and became engineering 
manager in 1935. In 1937 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, re 
taining this position when the Chance 
Vought and Sikorsky divisions were 
consolidated in 1939. 

Wilson, former senior vice-president 
of the corporation, on May 6 was elec- 
ted president of the organization, suc- 
ceeding the late Donald L. Brown who 
died on Jan. 29. 

Walsh, who had been general man- 
ager of the Hamilton Standard Div., 
at the same time was chosen vice-presi- 
dent of United Aircraft. 

Former general manager of Vought- 
Sikorsky, now succeeded by McCarthy, 
is R. W. Clark. 
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IN THICK WEATHER! 










With the Western Electric Absolute Altimeter 


you'll know your exact terrain clearance at 
every moment. For details: Western Electric 
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Ellinwood Heads Adel; 
a! . a 
Expansion Program On 
H. Ray Ellinwood has been 
president of Adel Precision Products 
Corp., J. Henry Reisner has been ap- 
pointed eastern engineering sales rep- 
resentative for 
the company 
and a new ex- 
pansion program 
has been launch- 
ed, according to 
announcement 
from the Bur- 
bank, Cal., air- 
craft accessory 
organization. 


Work is pro- 
gressing on a 
12,000-sq. ft. ad- 
dition to the company’s present fac- 
tory. When completed the Adel plant 
will have a finished size of 22,000 sq 
ft. Addition, which will cost $20,000, 
will house new equipment valued at 
$25,000, bringing total investment in 
plant and equipment to more than 
$100,000. Ellinwood said 

Before his association 12 months ago 
as vice-president and chief engineer of 
Adel, Ellinwood was for four years a 
design engineer with Douglas Aircraft 
Co. Previously, he was associated with 


elected 





Reisner 





Artist’s drawing shows how the new 


Adel Precision Products plant at 231 
S. Olive Ave., Burbank, will look when 
enlarged. 


industry chiefly 
on special design contracts and con- 
sulting work. 

Reisner will continue to make his 
headquarters at Hagerstown, Md. Be- 
fore entering the sales field, he was 
connected for eight years with Fair- 
child Aircraft as factory manager and 
member of the board of directors. Pre- 
viously, he was with Kreider-Reisner 
Aircraft Co. 

The Adel company entered the air- 
craft field two years ago and has had 
a rapid growth predicated on the de- 
velopment of patented aircraft acces- 
sories of the company’s own design. 


Heads Burbank Corp. 


H. Ray Ellinwood 
New president of Adel Precision Prod- 
ucts Corp., Burbank, Cal. 


United A ircraft Board | 
Elects M. B. Brainard 


The election of Morgan B. Brainard 
president of Aetna Life Insurance G 
as a member of the board of United 
Aircraft Corp., was announced by Fred- 
erick B. Rentschler, chairman, follow 
ing a regular meeting of directors on 
May 27. 

“We all feel keenly the responsibil 
ties which lie ahead in the affairs of 
our company and welcome the addition 
of Mr. Brainard’s great experience if 
the conduct of business,” Rent: 
schler said. 





our 





Walsh, as vice-president ha: | 








Cessna Building Addition 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan. 
has begun construction on 25,000 sq. 
ft. additional floor space as part of it 
program to double the size of is 
plant. —_———__— 
Beco Looks to Midwest 

Beco Inc. of Los Angeles is consider- = 
ing establishment of a midwestern 
plant. The slow-landing Beco mono 
plane was demonstrated recently © 
Evansville, Ind., civic leaders. 
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Douglas Elects New V.P. and Director 





Frederick W. Conant (left), assistant general manager of Douglas Aircraft Co., 


was named 
directors held in Santa Monica, Cal. 
Directors also elected Walter 


vice-president of the corporation at a meeting of its 
Conant also is a director of the company 
A. Hamilton (right), 


board of 


chief of the division of 


materiel, to the board to fill the vacancy created by the recent resignation of 


William H. Lewis, comptroller. 





SEVERSKY OFF BOARD 
Republic Directors Fail to Re-Elect 
Him at Wilmington Meeting 


The board of directors of Republic 
Aviation Corp. re-elected all directors 
at a meeting in Wilmington, Del., May 
28, except Alexander P. de Seversky, 
the well known airplane designer and 
founder of the company. Republic 
was formerly known as Seversky Air- 
craft Corp., with plant at Farming- 
dale, N. Y. 

Stockholders approved a_ resolution 
setting up 50.000 common shares on 
varying option prices for officers and 
employes to be chosen by the directors 
Of this, W. Wallace Kellett, president, 
is offered options on 25,000 shares at 
$3.50 and $4.00 per share with other 
options at similar prices. This move 
was taken as a vote of confidence in 
present management. 

Maj. Seversky issued a statement 
from his offices at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, saying that he has 
been in disagreement with the man- 
agement as to experimental policies, 
expansion policies and executive heads. 
He said he is still endeavoring to com- 
pose these differences. He said he 
feared that unless future policies of 
the company are revamped, the com- 
pany’s facilities will be lost to the 
benefit of our national defense. Al- 
though he had been removed as an 
Officer of the company last year he 
remained as a director until the board 
meeting May 28 


Lycoming Sales Up 100% 

An increased sale of lightplane en- 
gines of almost 100% in the first four 
months of 1940 is indicated from sales 
Teports of Lycoming Div. of Aviation 
Manufacturing Corp., Williamsport, 


Bennett Names Dr. Nebesar 

Dr. Robert . 
Nebesar, former 
head of the 
engineering de- Z 
Partment of 
Howard Aircraft 
Corp., has been 
appointed chief 
of Bennett Air- 
craft Corp.'s de- 
partment of en- 
gineering at Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 
From 1932 until 
late Spring 1939, 





Dr. Nebesar 
Dr. Nebesar was chief engineer of Avia 


Aircraft Corp., a subsidy of Skoda 
Works in Czechoslovakia. The new 
Howard DGA-15 was designed and ap- 
Proved under his guidance. 


MARKS WITH P&W 
Former Vice-President of Aircooled 
Motors is in Charge of Quality 
Standards 
Edward S. Marks, until recently vice- 
president in charge of production for 
Aircooled Motors Corp., Syracuse, N 
Y.. has been employed by Pratt & 
Whitney Div. of United Aircraft Corp 
at East Hartford, Conn., and has been 
placed in charge of quality standards 
An engineering graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a professor of 
engineering at Penn State College and 
a former national vice-president of 
SAE, Marks became associated with 
Franklin Automobile Co. just prior to 
the World War. Starting as a me- 
chanic, he worked his way up through 
various positions to that of chief en- 
gineer, a position he held for many 
years until Franklin's retirement from 

the automobile industry 

He and Carl Dolan, Aircooled's vice- 
president and chief engineer, then 
founded what has since become Air- 
cooled Motors Corp. 


Beech Purchases 160 Acres: 


Will Build Storage Hangar 
Beech Aircraft Corp.. Wichita, Kan., 
has contracted for the purchase of a 
160-acre tract immediately adjoining 
the present holdings of the company, 
and a storage hangar of 42,000 sq. ft 
will be the first building to be erected 
on the added site. Acquisition of the 
additional acreage will make possible 
construction of runways extending a 
mile in length, into the direction of 
prevailing winds. 

May deliveries of planes by Beech 
totaled $272,054 and it was announced 
that with the receipt of an order from 
Brazilian Airlines of Sao Paulo for two 
twin-engine airline transport mono- 
planes the corporation's current backlog 
is $1,258,512. 


Barnard Vice President 
A. Ward Knis- 


ley, connected 
for the last 11 
years with the 


engineering de- 
partment of the 
Armv Air Corps 
at Wright Field, 
has joined Bar- 
nard Aviation 
Equipment Co. 
Inc., Newark, 
N. J., as vice- 
president in 
charge of devel- 





Knisley 
opment and engineering sales. 
at Wright Field, Knisley was active in 
the preparation of many famous flights 
in the last 10 years. 


While 





BELL NAMES COLLINS 
Company Leases 120,000 More Sq. Ft. 
to Produce 3 Planes 
Daily Soon 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, 
has named Capt. H. E. Collins, 
director of procurement 
ury Dept.. as manager of its export 

department, effective June 1 
The company is leasing 120,000 more 
sq. ft. in the building it occupie 
(present space is 320,000), has ordered 
$600,000 in equipment and will be 
producing three p'anes a day in a few 


N. Y¥ 
former 
for the Treas- 


months, according to announcement 

Firm is now working two 10-hr 
shifts each for its 1,200 employes 
instead of the former eight hours 





dro Equipment Names 


Col. Aldrin to Sales Post 
Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., has 
announced that Col E. E. Aldrin 
has become associated with the com- 
pany in a sales capacity 
Now in course of preparation is Aro’s 
new catalog of aircr-ft products, in- 
cluding fuel cocks, hydraulic pump 
pressure regulators, air-vapor elimin- 
ators, pneumatic tools, etc 
Chapman Named Manager 
Merle J. Chavman, who for the 
several years has been standards en- 
gineer for Douglas Aircraft Co. has 
been appointed factory manager of 
Aircraft Accessories Corp Glendale 
Cal., according to Ted Lynn, president 
of the hydraulic manufacturing firm 
Prior to his connection at Douglas 
Chapman was production superinten- 
dent for Great Lakes Aircraft Co. and 
production engineer for Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. 


last 





Conrad to Spencer-Larsen 
Louis Conrad, formerly assistant to 
the general manager of Vought-Sikor- 
eky Div. of United Aircraft Corp., has 
been appointed superintendent of pro- 
duction of Spencer-Larsen Aircraft 
Corp., Amityville. N. Y., according to 
announcement from Gilbert Colgate, 
chairman of the latter company. Con- 
rad, who has been in charge of the 
Vought-Sikorsky plant at Bridgeport 
Conn., was conected with that organ- 

ization from 1936 until this year 


Northrop Can Build 50 Units 


Monthly; Developing Airport 
Present plant facilities of Northrop 
Aircraft Inc. at Hawthorne, Cal., and 
a personnel of 4,000 “will build 50 
single-engined aircraft a month,”’ con- 
ditions being ideal for a _ delivery 
schedule of “100 airplanes per month,” 
according to a company statement 
Northrop’s present plant is a one- 
story, and mezzanine, steel and con- 
crete structure with a floor area of 
175,000 sq. ft. Plant and space re- 
served for future additions occupies 
some 30 acres, leaving about 421% 
acres available for other purpoces 
Adjoining this area is a strip which 


the city of Hawthorne is developing 
into an airport known as Northrop 
Field. 


Now Available 
AMERICAN AVIATION 


Bound Volume III 
June 1, 1939 - 


The complete year’s history in Aviation 
news and statistics 


Earle Building - 
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Odlum Resigns from C-W 
A Curtiss-Wright Corp. proxy state 
ment shows Floyd B. Odlum, president 
of Atlas Corp., is resigning from ‘the 
board of C-W, to be replaced by E. § 


Cramer, C-W _ secretary Resolution 
that no incentive compensation be paid 
ofhcers and employes in any year in 
which dividend of at least 10¢ is not 
declared on common will be introduced 
at the July 2 meeting 


Stephens to Northrop Board 


Moye W. Stephens, assistant secre- 
tary of Northrop Aircraft Inc Haw- 
thorne, Cal. has been elected to the 


company’s board of directors 
has been with the company 
organization 


Stephens 
since its 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 





“Airline requires small number of ex- 
perienced aviation mechanics with fore- 
men qualifications for work in Latin 
American capitals Offers permanent 
work at good salaries. Applicants write 
Box 306, American Aviation for details." 


WANTED 
by an AIRLINE CAPTAIN, a job where 
a good general education, excellent char- 
acter and a sincere, loyal and indus- 
trious attitude is wanted and needed. 
Presently employed, he would like an 
opening in management or in a super- ff 
visory capacity which will utilize his 
energy and make it unnecessary for him 
to write advertisements like this. 

Yankee, 32, no debts, and with a spot- 
less personal and operations record over 
ten years Write Box 305, AMERICAN 
AVIATION 





Aviation Institute of New York 
24-15S Bridge Plaza North, 
Long Island City, New York 
C. A.A. recognized, aircraft and engine courses 
10 min. New York's North Beach Airport 
DIVISION of FRANK AMBROSE, Inc 
Dealers & Exports 
Airplanes, Engines & Accessories 








Capital for Investment 
in Aviation Industry 


iny inventor or manufac- 
turer seeking financial 
backing 


Have a group of bankers who 
to invest in aeronautical 
Address replies: 


Box 307, American Aviation 


wish 


business. 











May 15, 1940 


Washington, D. C. 
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I'ma big shot in this 
aviation business. {nvy- 
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> Over 6,200 names, titles and addresses of people in aviation 250 pages 
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